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JE LE VOIS SOURIRE; JE LE VOIS QUI SOURIT; JE LE 
VOIS SOURIANT. PART TWO 


By ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 
Inanimate Activity 


In reference to animate activity we have seen that the development 
by which the Relative Clause came to take over some of the duties 
of the Infinitive after voir and apercevoir (A voit entrer B—A aper- 
¢oit B qui travaille) took root first in the territory of “first percep- 
tion”: as a result of the distinction here achieved, the Infinitive was 
limited to a reference to the “appearance to view” of B, while the 
Relative Clause became the regular construction for describing the 
continuous activity (state) in the midst of which B is perceived. The 
same distinction holds in the case of inanimate activity : 

Enfin, un sifflement lointain leur fit tourner la téte, et elles apercurent une 
machine noire qui grandissait. Cela arriva avec un bruit terrible (DM 351-2) 

Mais dans ce geste qu’elle fit en se cambrant sur sa chaise, elle apercut 
au loin, tout au fond de Il’horizon, la vieille diligence I'Hirondelle, qui 
descendait lentement la céte des Leux, en trainant aprés soi un long panache 


de poussiére (MB 203-4) 


Nous découvrons . . . le vieux pays de Léon, au fond duquel, tout 1a-bas, 
le Creizker dresse sa fléche de granit. . . . Yves sourit en apercevant son 
clocher qui approche (Y 52) 


Elle baissa la téte, et il apergut, sous les frisons, la nuque qui fuyait dans 
l’échancrure du corsage (Th II, 209) 


Puis, en se penchant, au-dessous de lui, il apercut la basse-cour de Désirée, 
toute noire, qui fumait (AM 129) 

Ils les vident sur la table, devant leur fils Yves, et on voit paraitre toutes 
ces belles piéces d’or et d’argent, marquées d’effigies anciennes (Y 258) 

Elle l’ouvrit et je vis apparaitre au milieu des herbes la téte bléme d’un 


monsieur en platre, aux yeux vides, qui ressemblait au président Carnot 
(PM 20) 


On voyait tout 4 coup passer sur sa figure male et grave un sourire d’enfant 
(Y 17) 


Elle vit reparaitre sur ses traits comme l’ébauche de ce masque viril qui 
lavait si fort séduite (Th III, i, 174) 


Elle regardait par dehors, voyait passer dans la nuit lumineuse les 
arbres d’une ferme (DM 11) 


Justement nous arrivions a cette croix. .. . Nous le voyions surgir devant 
nous comme quelqu’un qui se léve dans l’obscurité (Y 86) 


But, with animate activity, the Relative Clause also came to alter- 
nate with the Infinitive even in reference to situations in which B, 
already seen, is seen to act; and again a precise distinction was 


(387) 
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achieved: the Relative Clause has come to be the only construction 
possible after voir and apercevoir in reference to continuous or com- 
posite activity, and the Infinitive may refer only to the initiation 
and achievement of a sudden movement. No comparable distinc- 
tion has been set up within the category of inanimate activity; the 
Relative Clause is relatively infrequent and is associated regularly 
only with descriptions of state (on voyait des poissons qui pendaient) ; 
in reference to the activity of things, the development of this con- 
struction has made little progress, and consequently the reference 
of the Infinitive has remained unchecked: it may describe not only 
momentary activity (on vit s’entre-bdiller une porte) but also move- 
ment and process that is continuous (on voyait scintiller le feu, couler 
le ciel).** Indeed, not only is the last type possible, it represents by 
far the most frequent of the two; such an example as 


Au moment ot ... le jeune homme hésitait, on vit une porte s’entre- 
bdiller, et il s’en échappa une voix (JR 105) 


is exceedingly rare. It seems to be a general tendency not to present 
as “seen” inanimate activity which is suddenly initiated: I have 
never found, for example, a *tout a coup je vis tomber le livre de 
ses mains, se renverser la chaise, se rabattre l’auvent. Sudden move- 
ment on the part of an object, is always startling: for one second 
the object seems to be alive. And the most dramatic way of presenting 
activity of such a nature is directly—not “with mirrors.” A tout @ 
coup la chaise se renversa, etc., is much more effective than would 
be a je vis la chaise se renverser, which interposes a “medium” be- 
tween us and the phenomenon so that the latter comes to us filtered, 
refracted.*® 

Thus, for practical purposes, there is only one general reference 
for the Infinitive in this category: the activity, if perfective, is one 
which occurs not suddenly but as an outgrowth of previous stages 
(sombrer le soleil) ; and indeed, in many cases we have to do with 
activity purely continuous: with the ebb and flow of ceaseless move- 


24 Thus the situation is similar to that which we noted in Part I with 
the particular verb regarder. Since, in reference to inanimate activity, the 
Infinitive represents the regular construction after voir as well as regarder, 
no distinction here will be made between the two verbs. 

25In descriptions of hallucinations, however, when the activity exists only 
as seen, voir of course may be found in reference to inanimative activity 
suddenly initiated : 


Je vis tourner devant moi les verres et les fleurs; je crus que j’allais m’évanouir (Cl 103) 


Mais une terreur étrange !e retint: il crut tout d’un coup, les yeux fixés sur les vitres 
allumées par la lune, voir l’église s’éclairer intérieurement d’un éclat de fournaise, d’une 
splendeur de féte infernale, of tournaient le mois de mai, les plantes, les bétes . . . 
(AM 129) 


Mais l’église restait encore solide, malgré ses blessures. Elle s’entétait d’une facgon 
farouche, muette, sombre, se cramponnant aux moindres pierres de ses matngene, 
Alors, Yabbé Mouret vit jes plantes rudes du plateau se mettre a l’oeuvre. . . . Les lichens 

e mangérent d’abord les crépis de platre (AM 375) 
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ment, with the eternal processes of things, with rhythmical, fleet- 
ing activity, forever renewing itself: 
(Movement) 
Des hauts talus plantés de hétres convulsifs 
Il a vu, par les soirs tempétueux d’automne, 
Sombrer le soleil rouge en la mer qui moutonne 
(Heredia, Un peintre) 


Mais il a vu, vers l'Est éclaboussé d’or, I’astre, 

Glorieux d’éclairer ce matin de désastre, 

Poindre, orbe éblouissant, au-dessus de la mer; 

Et, pour couvrir ses yeux dont pas un cil ne bouge 

I] ouvre d’un seul coup son éventail de fer 
(Heredia, Le Daimio) 

Cela finissait toujours tout d’un coup; on voyait le rideau noir s’éloigner 
lentement, continuer sa marche trainante sur la mer couleur de turquoise 
(Y 72) 

Le front contre la vitre, il vit les ombres des tilleuls s’allonger, se joindre, 
remplir le gazon de nuit (CS 199) 

Il y a dans cette chaumiére des recoins noirs; on voit s’émouvoir de grandes 
choses bien blanches, qui sont les coiffes 4 larges ailes et les collerettes 
plissées des femmes (Y 173) 


... et, sur la longue ondulation de tous ces corps tassés, on voyait se lever 
au vent, comme un flot, quelque criniére blanche, ou bien saillir des cornes 
aigues (MB 191) 

Dans tout cet immense mouvant ow habitait le Primauguet, on voyait courir 
l'une aprés l’autre les longues lames bleu sombre (Y 335) 

Derriére le rideau que je souléve, on voit marcher la pluie, un rideau trans- 
parent et funébre qui traine a plis inégaux vers l’ouest (RS 181) 

Et nous, 1a-haut, regardions filtrer la nuit bleue par les failles de la toiture. 
Ce trou minuscule: juste une seule étoile tombait sur nous. Décantée pour 
nous d’un ciel entier (CS 184) 

Puis, le soleil redescendit du lit, s’en alla 4 gauche, de son pas ralenti. 
Alors, Serge le regarda de nouveau tourner, s’asseoir de si¢ge en siége 
(AM 151) 

Au lit, le matin, et c6te a céte sur l’oreiller, il regardait la lumiére du soleil 
passer parmi le duvet de ses joues blondes (MB 45) 

. il atteignait . . . les chaussures d’Emma, tout empatées de crotte .. . 
—qui se détachait en poudre sous ses doigts, et qu’il regardait monter douce- 
ment dans un rayon de soleil (MB 261) 


Avec la brise en poupe et par un ciel serein, 

Voyant le Phare fuir 4 travers la mature 

Il est parti d’Egypte (Heredia, Le Naufrage) 

Et plus bas, ils voyaient, dans leurs lits trop étroits, 

Rebondissant le long des bruyantes parois, 

Aux points des rochers qu’un rouge éclair allume 

Se briser les torrents en poussiére d’écume 
(Heredia, Les Cong. de Por, IV) 
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Tous deux ils regardaient, de la haute terrasse, 

L’Egypte s’endormir sous un ciel étouffant 

Et le Fleuve, a travers le Delta noir qu’il fend, 

Vers Bubaste ou Sais rouler son onde grasse 
(Heredia, Ant. et Cléop.) 


(Process) 


Tous deux, un bras passé au cou, virent le ciel palir peu 4 peu. Par mo- 
ments, un immense frisson semblait le blanchir d’une émotion soudaine 
(AM 151) 

Les femmes, 4 genoux sur le roc de la cale, 
Regardent |’Océan blanchir l’ile de Batz. 
(Heredia, Maris Stella) 

Il regardait, entre les monuments qu’enveloppait encore le jour rouge, la 

masse intermédiaire de Paris noircir (JR 15) 


. sa forme est assise 4 jamais, pour moi,—mais pour moi seule—sur ce 
banc d’ou il regardait, pensif, bleuir dans le crépuscule la Montagne aux 
Cailles (RS 243) 

Vous auriez di étre Pierre Loti . . . ou Maurice Barrés, accoudé a la 
balustrade d’un pont de Venise, et qui regarde la base d’un palais rose se dis- 
soudre dans l’eau polluée (JR 206) 

Seul, parfois, ils voyaient miroiter au lointain 
Dans sa vasque de pierre un lac couleur d’étain 
(Heredia, Les Cong. de lor, IV) 


. 


Peu a peu une plus grande clarté filtrait 4 travers cette vapeur qui, de 
toutes parts, l’isolait du monde vivant. I] voyait maintenant scintiller le feu 
de la digue sud (Th III, ii, 240) 

Ils verraient, se dressant en un ciel enchanté 
Jusqu’au zénith bralé du feu des pierreries, 
Resplendir au soleil les vivantes féeries 
Des sierras d’émeraude (Les Cong. de Por, 1) 
Ils regardent au fond des lagunes antiques, 
De leurs yeux ot reluit l’orgueil patricien, 
Sous le pavillon clair du ciel vénitien 
Etinceler l’azur des mers Adriatiques 

(La Dogaresse) 

On voyait sur la poitrine des hommes briller rapidement les gorgerins 
brodés, les paillettes d’argent (Y 361) 

La cire des cierges tombait. . .. Charles les regardait briler, fatiguant ses 
yeux contre le rayonnement de leur flamme jaune (MB 459) 

Dans le petit salon voisin de la cuisine, la mére et le fils . . . regardaient 
naitre et mourir la flamme d’une biiche (G 18) 


Here there is nothing of the “sharp impression” that we have come 
to associate with the Infinitive, but rather, a lingering vision. What 
have such examples in common with the Infinitive of animate activity 
(je le vis se pencher)? And why has not the Relative Clause, with 
its emphasis on activity-enduring, been introduced into this cate- 
gory—used, not as an alternative but as the regular construction? 
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This last question must be considered historically: we must re- 
member that in every category the Infinitive represents the original, 
the conventional construction, and that it is by nature elastic, capable 
of any reference. In order for the Relative Clause to have “taken 
over” this whole category, there must first have been a beginning: 
there must have existed a reason for introducing a second construc- 
tion. In the category of animate activity there was an obvious reason 
for calling in the Relative Clause: here two main types of perception 
were regularly possible and consequently a two-fold system was de- 
sirable; the Relative Clause, with its emphasis on activity in prog- 
ress, came to be established in this particular reference, with the 
result that the Infinitive, relieved of this share of its original func- 
tion which it had maintained in Old French (il les veoit esrager “‘ils 
les voyaient qui se démenaient”), was limited to the precise reference 
(momentary or sudden activity) which we have noted. But with 
inanimate activity no need for disczimination existed: only one ref- 
erence was usually possible, and, for this, one construction, the origi- 
nal construction, was adequate. The Infinitive has remained in pos- 
session of the field. And the fact that here its reference is so different 
from that noted heretofore indicates no “shift of emphasis”: for 
there is nothing in the Infinitive per se to insist either on momentary 
or continuous activity (the reference of this construction always de- 
pends upon the extent to which the Relative Clause has developed at 
its expense). 

What, then, is there in common between the two distinct types je le 
vis se pencher and on voyait le fleuve rouler son onde? Despite the 
great difference of reference in the two cases it could be said that 
both, alike, emphasize activity rather than agent. With the first, as 
we have said, the attention is seized by sudden movement on the 
part of B, whereas, with the type we are now considering, the at- 
tention lingers on a rhythmical movement. But here, just as truly as 
with the first, it is the movement itself on which attention is centered. 
And this is apt regularly to be the case whenever (continuous) 
inanimate activity is involved: usually when we see an object caught 
up in movement, a thing undergoing the transformation of process, it 
is the movement, the process, itself, that catches and holds the eye.** 
In watching a flowing river, a glittering object, we may easily be- 
come so absorbed in the curve of the movement that we are slow to 
distinguish the waves themselves, so dazzled by the glitter that we 
fail to see clearly the object. 


26 This is less inevitable with process than with movement, for there are 
not a few types of process that are imperceptible: sécher, rouir, chauffer, 
etc. It may be noted, however, that most of the examples above refer to two 
particular kinds of process: “shining” and “change of color,” and these are 
unquestionably phenomena capable of holding the attention. 
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This emphasis on activity is what an A voyait couler, scintiller B 
has in common with an A vit B se pencher;*" this emphasis on 
activity is also what distinguishes the Infinitive of continuous 
activity (found only with things) from the Relative Clause of 
continuous activity (found mainly with persons): the Relative 
Clause insists rather that it is B himself who occupies the center 
of consciousness. Thus this construction is particularly appropriate 
for human activity. In the first place, there are few varieties of 
continuous human movement which can compare for purity of 
contour and regularity of rhythm with the movement of things, 
offering sense-data on which the eye can concentrate to the sub- 
ordination of the mover. And in the second place our attitude 
towards persons is different from that towards things: even granted 
that the child whose actions are described in nous l’apercevions qui 
sautait, qui sautait was moving with the effortless grace of an object 
of Nature, still, our recognition of her humanness, of her individu- 
ality, would hardly allow us to see her simply as an object-in- 
movement, as a thing caught up in movement and abandoned thereto, 
as a bit of matter through which movement flows. No, we see a 
child, the child Corentine, expressing herself in movement (qui 
faisait le diable toute seule). And so, for this, we must use the Rela- 
tive Clause with its recognition of the object himself as the source, 
the explanation, of his particular activity; it is a title of respect, 
an admission that we cannot easily lose the individual from sight 
while contemplating his activity (only when it comes with “impact” 
—je le vis se pencher—may awareness of activity make the person 
retreat, momentarily, from the center of consciousness). But things 
exist mainly to afford sense-data.*® 


27 Thus, while the extent of the development of the Rel. Clause has varied 
within the different categories, it could be said that it has always proceeded 
in the same direction: the Infinitive, when left intact, regularly offers an 
emphasis (of one sort or another) on activity rather than agent. Even with 
the factual statement je [ai souvent vu sourire we have to do with an 
emphasis on activity, though it is a logical rather than a visual emphasis. 

28 There remains to be examined the question of word-order in the use of 
the Infinitive with inanimate activity. When the verb describes “appearance 
to view,” the regular arrangement, with inanimate just as with animate 
activity, shows the pattern on voit paraitre qqc., qqn., which serves to give 
a climactic announcement of B. Now we have seen that this order was never 
used in the case of a person already seen: *on vit se pencher Jacques would be 
impossible because the presence of Jacques on the stage (previously indicated) 
can only be taken for granted; but with inanimate objects no such simple 
rule may apply. In the first place no previous indication may be necessary 
in order for us to take for granted the presence of things (particularly 
elements of the landscape): there is no need to tell us, for example, that 
the sky is overhead (ils virent le ciel pélir). But this same non-climactic 
word-order may be used even in reference to elements less obviously belong- 
ing to the scene—if the author desires to present them as objects whose 
presence is to be taken for granted: 

Et les marins joyeux, accoudés au haubans, 


Voyaient les fleuves luire en tortueux rubans 
A travers la campagne 
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~ Occasionally, however, it may happen that persons are deperson- 
alized, serving, like things, as sense-data. This is particularly easy 
in the case of a crowd of people; the Infinitive is used regularly to 
describe the “passing” of a human throng: 


Assise dans son fauteuil, prés de la fenétre, elle voyait passer les gens du 
village sur le trottoir (MB 134) 


Elle voyait, en face, passer des hommes a figure blanche et des femmes en 
toilette fanée, qui entraient par la porte des coulisses (MB 368) 


Et, assis dans une stalle du choeur, I’un prés de l'autre, ils virent passer 
devant eux et repasser continuellement les trois chantres qui psalmodiaient 
(MB 464) 


Par la baie qui faisait communiquer les deux salles, on voyait passer et 
repasser les couples de danseurs (Th III, i, 88) 


On voyait passer les gens is on the same level as on voyait passer 
les arbres: in either case one sees a stream of movement bearing 
along with it objects of different shapes and colors; this is clearly 
indicated in the description below of a military parade, where the 
colored insignia are more important than the human beings: 

Comme une rivalité subsistait entre le percepteur et le colonel, l'un et 
l'autre, pour montrer leurs talents, faisaient 4 part manoeuvrer leurs hommes. 


but the passage continues with a reverse word-order, so that the hamlets 
and neat fields may spring into relief : 


. et tout le long des plages 
Fuir des champs cultivées et passer des villages (Les Cong. de l’or, I11) 


On the other hand, the author is at complete liberty to use the climactic 
word-order, even though so “obvious” a thing as the sky be involved, when- 
ever he would call to our attention some particular attribute that could not 
have been taken for granted: “la téte renversée, l'enfant voyait couler un 
trouble ciel d’ octobre entre les noires cimes pressées” (G 181). Or, again, in 
such a passage as “Dans tout cet immense mouvant ot habitait le Primauguet, 
on voyait courir l’une aprés l’autre les longues lames bleu sombre” (Y 335), 
while the ocean itself is an accepted part of the landscape, the presence of the 
“long blue waves” reveals a new detail, a new aspect of the general back- 
ground. Slightly different are the two examples below with regarder: 


Il regardait remuer les oreilles du cheval. Quelles bétes étranges que ces oreilles! 
Elles allaient de tous cétés, 4 droite, 4 gauche, elles pointaient en avant, elles tombaient 
de coté (JC 47) 

Il n’écoutait guére ce que Rachel disait: il regardait remuer cette bouche qu'il avait 
baisée: une bouche bien dessinée, charnue au milieu, et, dans les commissures, fine comme 
une incision, etc. (Th III, i, 172) 


This particular verb always represents the object as an inevitable element 
of the picture. And what could be more easily taken for granted than the 
“presence” of ears and mouth? But the author would have us gaze at these 
customary features with the same curiosity and sense of discovery as did 
the subject himself; by using regarder in inverted word-order, the common- 
place has become spectacular. 

Thus, with the movement and process of things, the unannounced may be 
taken for granted, and the normally “taken for granted” may be presented 
in a new light. It is up to the author to choose, by means of the two varieties 
of word-order, the proper method of presentation; usually he chooses the 
climactic arrangement, which leaves the reader with a final impression of 
the revelation, evocation of the object itself. 
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On voyait alternativement passer et repasser les épaulettes rouges et les 
plastrons noirs. Cela ne finissait pas et toujours recommengait (MB 183) 


Again, depending on the circumstances and the state of receptivity 
of the observer, persons may be seen simply as “figures against the 
sky.” This is obviously the case in the example below: 


Ils allaient d’une inconcevable vitesse, se ruant droit devant eux; et Jeanne 
voyait la-bas les deux silhouettes de la femme et du mari, fuir, fuir, diminuer, 
s’effacer, disparaitre, comme on voit deux oiseaux se poursuivant se perdre 
et s'évanouir a l’horizon (DM 216) 


Much more striking is the following passage from Paul Morand; 
the author does not use the word silhouette, but it is clear that he 
wishes to present the Negroes to our vision as shapes looming 
against the horizon, obeying the rhythm of mechanical movement: 


Du balcon, 4 mi-corps au-dessous des archets dressés, on voyait les négres 
en costume de plage mastiquer a vide, trembler d’un paludisme sacré (PM 
128-9) 


On voyait trembler les négres is on the same level as on voyait 
trembler les feuilles.2* But one would never say *je voyais trembler 
mon mari, though one could say je voyais trembler ses doigts. 

But just as it is occasionally possible, with human beings, to 
concentrate on activity at the expense of the agent, so it can happen 
that, in the case of inanimate activity, the author may desire to fix 
our attention on the object itself and to present the movement or 
process as an emanation thereof. In the example below the elaborate 
description of the bowsprit itself invites concentration on “B as the 
center of activity” : 


En chantant leurs chansons du soir, ils regardaient ce beaupré, toujours 
lancé en avant, avec ses deux petites cornes et sa tournure d’arbaléte tendue, 
qui sautillait sur la mer, qui effleurait l'eau bruissante a la facon trés légére 
d’un poisson volant (Y 384) 


Indeed, here, there is even an element of personification present; 
the movement is an individualistic “expression” of the frisky 
bowsprit. And personification is obviously involved in: 


Et je vis, me dressant sur la bruyére rose, 

L’Océan qui, splendide et monstrueux, arrose 

Du sel vert de ses eaux les caps de granit noir 
(Heredia, Armor) 


as it is, perhaps, in: 


Il est dans son petit lit, couché sur le dos. Il regarde les raies lumineuses 
qui dansent au plafond. C’est un amusement sans fin (JC 27) 


29 Note that the author does not use the Partitive (on voyait des négres), 
which would serve to call attention to the individual existence of the objects of 
perception. Instead, without any previous reference, he says les négres, just 
as he might have said les arbres, les réverbéres, etc., taking their existence 
for granted as a part of the landscape. 
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But it is also true that the use of the Relative Clause, which tends 
to subordinate activity to agent, can be explained simply by refer- 
ence to matters of focus and perspective; in the passage just above, 
for example, the baby is centering his attention on the sunbeams 
themselves, fascinated by their brilliance (rates lumineuses), vaguely 
noting their fluid outlines: he is not following the course of their 
movement as he does later, with the scurrying clouds: ou bien il se 
couchait sur le dos, et regardait courir les nuages (JC 47). Finally 
we may note the following passage, where any suggestion of per- 
sonification would be incongruous; the Relative Clause serves to 
present the activity, literally, as an emanation: 


La-bas, les muezzins ont cessé leurs clameurs, 

Le ciel vert, au couchant, de pourpre et d’or se frange. 

... lié sur la barque et saignant sous l’entrave, 

Un vieux Scheikh regardait d’un air stupide et grave 

Les minarets pointus qui tremblent dans le Nil. 
(Heredia, Le Prisonnier) 


The sharp outlines of the minarets dominate the scene; hazily we 
perceive their flickering reflection in the water. 

It is the emphasis of the Relative Clause upon B itself rather than 
upon activity which accounts for the regular use of this construction 
when we have to do with a description, not of activity but of state :*° 


On en voyait [des poissons] des rangées, écorchés comme des lapins, qui 
pendaient tout rouges dans les haubans de misaine (Y 78) 


Jeanne apercevait, de son banc, les cimes de deux chataigniers . . . et, plus 
loin, le cédre de la maison forestiére, qui allongeait ses palmes noires sur le 
bleu du ciel (Th ITI, 68) 

Serge finit par se planter sur le plus haut tas de décombres, regardant le 
parc qui déroulait ses immenses nappes vertes (AM 198) 

L’abbé Mouret, silencieux, levait les yeux, regardait les grosses branches 
qui se tendaient par-dessus ce mur, comme des bras de géants cachés (AM 57) 


Je regardais machinalement la pointe de mes pieds, qui dépassait un peu 
ma robe et qu’un reflet de lampe accrochait (PE 209) 


Now it may be noted that most of the verbs above (dépasser, 
allonger, dérouler, se tendre) are capable of a dynamic (i allongea 
le cou) as well as a static reference. Such expressions as le cédre 
allongeait ses palmes, les branches se tendaient, . . . dépassaient le 
mur ; les collines s’ étageaient, etc., have long been accepted as rather 
commonplace descriptions of the static arrangement of an object 
(usually an element of the landscape). But perhaps they are better 
interpreted as referring to “crystallized movement” ; originally they 
represented bold figures of speech: a verb of dynamic reference 

80]t may be noted that in the majority of the examples below we have 


to do, not with voir but with regarder; in a static reference after voir we 
usually find the Pres. Part. instead of the Rel. Clause (see below). 
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was used of a static situation in order to suggest actual movement— 
as if the tree-branches really spread themselves out, the hills rise 
before us, as we gaze. 

And it occasionally happens that the original freshness of this 
metaphor is revived: the author may replace the Relative Clause by 
the Infinitive, the construction of activity, in order to replace a 
static by a dynamic vision :** 


Au loin, on voyait les collines boisées s’étager en lignes monotones, toujours 
cet horizon sans age du pays de Toulven (Y 359) 


Juliette, sans quitter sa chaise-longue, peut voir la pelouse se vallonner 
jusqu’a la piéce d’eau ot s’ébat un peuple de canards bariolés (PE 202) 


Usually the verb is voir. Much more daring is the example below 
with regarder—which would seem to insist that the observer can 
follow steadily the progress of the movement by which the mountain 
crests “raise aloft” the snow: 


Le Chef vétu d’airain, de laque et de crépon 
Otant le masque a poils de son visage glabre, 
Regarde le volcan sur un ciel de cinabre 
Dresser la neige ot rit l’aurore du Nippon 
(Heredia, Le Daimio)52 


It was stated at the beginning of this paper that, since the alter- 
nation of Relative Clause and Infinitive serves the purpose of 
reproducing visual impressions, we must make a distinction between 
those appearances of “A voit B .. .” which do, indeed, involve a 
description of such impressions, and those which represent merely 
factual statements to the effect that B has been (usually is, could 
be, should be, etc.) seen to perform a certain act. An example of 


81 This seems to be regularly the case when the observer himself is in 
movement, e.g., on shipboard; in such a situation an impression of actual 
movement on the part of the immobile object is inevitable: 


... nm passant au large . . . nous avions vu le clocher légendaire de Creizker se dresser 
dans les lointains noirs, au-dessus de cette bande triste et monotone qui représentait 
la-bas la terre de Bretagne (Y 58-9) 

nm passant, nous voyions ces longues rues droites, immenses, s’ouvrir l’une aprés 
l’autre sur le ciel qui blanchissait (Y 45) 


82In our discussion of word-order with the Infinitive, we have said that, 
with the inverted arrangement, the description leads up to a revelation of 
the object. Thus with tl regardait remuer cette bouche: une bouche... , 
there is an emphasis on the appearance of B itself, just as is true when the 
Rel. Clause is used. What, then, of the “emphasis on activity” which is sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the Infinitive? And how does this type differ 
from a regardait les minarets potntus qui tremblent? 

There is, of course, an emphasis on B itself with il regardait remuer cette 
bouche, but, contrary to an il regardait les minarets pointus qui tremblent, 
this emphasis on B, which is postponed, grows out of a previous emphasis 
on activity: it is by virtue of the activity that the true nature of the object 
is made manifest. But, with the Rel. Clause, it is the activity which “grows 
out of,” emanates from, the object itself. 

However, it must be admitted that in a few cases there is lacking with the 
Infinitive even this first emphasis on activity: in the examples below with 
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the factual type was offered in the statement “Je l’ai souvent vu 
rire a ses plaisanteries”; here, there can be no reproduction of a 
particular sense-impression experienced by A, since neither Back- 
ground nor Moment have been established. The actual experience 
may have been of the type: “au fond de la chambre je vis mon pére 
qui riait aux plaisanteries de sa voisine” or “alors 4 ces mots je‘le 
vis rire”; but, so long as nothing is involved but the fact of B’s 
action having been seen by A, it is not at all important to resort 
to alternation of construction in the interest of focus and perspec- 
tive; consequently, in the category of factual statement, almost no 
development of the Relative ‘Clause and no subsequent refinement of 
the reference of the Infinitive has taken place: even such a pro- 
gressive verb as travailler mtay be put into the Infinitive when the 
reference is factual: “aprés sa guérison on le voyait travailler comme 
autrefois” (but: “[ce soir] nous le vimes qui travaillait en con- 
science, cherchant ses mots .. .”’). Again, in order to recreate A’s 
impression of B running, we would find “A apercut (vit) B qui 
courait vers la mer”; but when Jeanne simply recalls that on a 
certain day she had seen such an act, we find the Infinitive: 


. adressant des adieux désespérés 4 toutes ces choses si connues ..., au 
talus devant la lande ot elle s’était si souvent assise, d’ot: elle avait vu courir 
vers la mer le comte de Fourville en ce jour terrible de la mort de Julien 
(DM 328) 


In all such cases A serves, not as a mirror for the reflection of 
sense-data, but as the “witness to the event”—the truth, the signifi- 
cance, the possibility of which event is the only point in question. 


The most frequent (and often the most abstract) type of the 
factual statement is that which represents B’s activity as having 
a special significance for A, as serving as a stimulus to A. It may 
be that A’s reaction is only implied: 


Toutes les lettres anonymes qu'elle avait parcourues, puis déchirées, brilées, 
piétinées, sans parvenir a atténuer la virulence du venin! Elle avait vu 
Jéréme débaucher ses bonnes, une 4 une enjéler ses amies. I] avait fait le 
vide autour d’elle (Th I, 173) 


sécher (imperceptible process) and pendre (state) it could hardly be said 
that the attention is attracted by activity: 


Gate autre? Il vit en esprit sécher des serviettes 4 cette fenétre de la rue Huguerie 
(G 131) 

._. des poches grises enfermant chacune un étre humain, des hamacs de matelots. 
Ca et 1a, on voyait pendre un bras, ou une jambe nue (Y 135) 


Here, obviously, the Infinitive has been chosen simply in order to exploit 
the inverted word-order possible with this construction; the infinitives them- 
selves are prelude-verbs, serving ge geet to lead up to the climax of the 
object-revealed; the more normal des serviettes qui séchaient, un bras qui 
pendait, would not have allowed for a final evocation of the object. 
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But more frequently we find the type A souffre quand elle voit... : 


Elle avait tant souffert, sans se plaindre, d’abord, quand elle le voyait 
courir aprés toutes les gotons de village et que vingt mauvais lieux le lui 
renvoyaient le soir, blasé et puant l’ivresse (MB 6) 


And, most frequently of all: A souffre de voir... ; c’est triste de 
Cor... 


—Mais, interrompit-elle, je serais désolée de te les voir lire! (PE 175) 

Oui, j’aime 4 voir Annie savourer sa brilure en un luxurieux silence 
(RS 182) 

Mais je préfére a leur voir faire de longues randonnées dans la campagne 
(Th II, 46) 

Edouard .. . ne désespére pas de le voir prendre sérieusement gout 4 ce 
genre de travail (PE 138) 

Je m’attristais d’abord de la voir renoncer au piano et a la lecture (PE 137) 

Seulement elle s’inquiétait de me voir venir seul (Y 92) 

J'ai peur qu'il ne se fasse une tristesse de me voir prendre du café toute 
seule (MB 129) 

Mais il éprouvait une délivrance 4 voir fondre enfin cette indifférence 
(Th II, 78) 

J’en ai assez de vous voir tourner de I’ceil et joncher les tapis comme une 
fleur coupée! (RS 101) 


Cela me fait de la peine . . . de vous voir vous dessaisir . . . d’une somme 
aussi conséquente (MB 377) 

Mais c’est facheux tout de méme de voir une connaissance s’en aller 
(MB 145) 

Mais c’est toujours dur de voir sa fille se jeter 4 la téte d’un gueux (AM 80) 


C'est un tel bonheur de voir quelqu’un jaillir de soi-méme, se montrer .. . 


dans la lumiére (RS 28) 


The expansion of this type bears witness to the intellectualization 
of voir (much as is the case with the substantival clause: “je vois 
que tu n’as plus besoin de moi”). In most of the examples above no 
act of physical perception is really involved: can one see renoncer 
au piano? And the director of the school who said of his charges 
“j’aime a leur voir faire de longues randonnées” does not watch 
them walking (he stays at home). The real reference of voir in such 
examples is not to “sight” but to “experience”; and even when 
physical perception must be involved (. . . de me voir prendre mon 
café), “vision” is subordinated to “understanding of significance.” 
If a farmer should say of his farm going to waste: “ca me fend le 
coeur de le voir se gater,” this would mean simply that he is dis- 
tressed to have it go to waste, to realize that it is doing so. 

But the borderline between factual statement and description of 
visual impression is not absolute: occasionally we find instances in 
which a fact, an idea, comes alive. And this same farmer, who perhaps 
has actually looked upon his field day after day, and watched its 
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progress toward decay, may have this visual image so vivid before 


him that he will prefer to express his reaction, not with the abstract 
type above, but with a construction which will insist upon the 
picture involved. And this is what we find with Zola: 


Alors, ca me fend le coeur, de voir cette bonne terre qui se gate. Oui, 
j'aime mieux tout lacher que d’assister 4 ce massacre (La Terre, 20) 


This more concrete mode of expression, which insists on literal per- 
ception and on the actuality (not the idea) of the phenomenon, is 
surely characteristic of popular speech,** although in nineteen texts 
I have found only two examples. 

The first has been from the speech of a peasant; the second is the 
language of a poet: in the last lines of Hugo’s poem on the death 
of his daughter we find the very unusual arrangement: “c’est chose 
bien triste de le voir qui s’en va.”** He, too, is offering a picture, 
as is obvious from the final stanzas: 


Hélas! vers le passé tournant un oeil d’envie, 
Sans que rien ici-bas puisse m’en consoler, 
Je regarde toujours ce moment de ma vie 
Ou je l’ai vue ouvrir son aile et s’envoler. 


Je verrai cet instant jusqu’a ce que je meure... 


Ne vous irritez pas que je sois de la sorte, 
O mon Dieu! ... 


83 At least, when a clear-cut visual impression is appropriate. Otherwise 
Zola’s peasants, like any one else, use the Infinitive (mats c’est toujours dur 
de voir sa fille se jeter a la téte d'un gueux); in an axiomatic generalization 
such as this, no actualization of individual activity would be desirable. 

84In these two examples the use of the Rel. Clause appears flatly to defy 
logic: it is not sad to see the child (or to see the good land), it is sad only to 
see her departure. Here, there cannot be the usual break between the two 
clauses (c’est triste de le voir—qui s’en va): it is lut-qui-s’en-va which is 
the object of the verb. It is as if un enfant qui s’en va could mean the same as 
le départ d’un enfant. And, indeed, in a sense, this is the case in Modern 
French; in the same poem we find: 


[Je sais] . . . qu’un enfant qui meurt, désespoir 4 sa mére 
Ne vous fait rien, 4 vous [a Dieu] 


—where = enfant qui meurt would be translated into English as “the death 
of a chil 

Here we have to do with a development which has taken place inde- 
pendently of the use of the Rel. Clause with verbs of seeing : a logical shift 
of emphasis from “person-who-acts” to “activity-of-person” (for other ex- 
amples similar to un enfant qui meurt, v. Sandfeld, op. cit., II, 152-3). How 
is this shift possible? It simply retraces the path by which abstract concepts 
are reached : a child had first to die, thousands of children die, before the 
idea “death of a child” could be grasped. And the particular arrangement 
un enfant qui meurt (though it “means” the same as the abstract expression) 
reflects the more primitive attitude; it reproduces the original phenomenon. 
Again the Rel. Clause refers us back to the object as the source of activity. 

This type, however, should not be confused with another extension of the 
Rel. Clause as illustrated in the type Phomme-qui-rit (le chat- ~qui- ~péche, etc.) ; 
this means “the laughing man,” not the “laugh of a man.” Un-enfant-qut- 
meurt is better compared to the type with participle, treated by Lerch (Beth. 
zur ZRPh, XLII [1912]) “c’était son réve accompli” (= “c’était l’accomplisse- 
ment de son réve’’). 
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Voyez-vous, nos enfants nous sont bien nécessaires, 
Seigneur ; quand on a vu dans sa vie, un matin 

Au milieu des ennuis, des peines, des miséres, 

Et de l’ombre que fait sur nous notre destin, 


Apparaitre un enfant, téte chére et sacrée, 
Petit étre joyeux, 

Si beau, qu’on a cru voir s’ouvrir 4 son entrée 
Une porte des cieux; 


Quand on a vu, seize ans, de cet autre soi-méme 
Croitre la grace aimable et la douce raison, 
Lorsqu’on a reconnu que cet enfant qu’on aime 
Fait le jour dans notre ame et dans notre maison; 


Que c’est la seule joie ici-bas qui persiste 
De tout ce qu’on réva, 
Considérez que c’est une chose bien triste 
De le voir qui s’en va! 
(V. Hugo, A Villequier) 


One cannot doubt that the bereaved father actually has before his 
eyes a scene of departure. The same is likewise true of the stanza 
with the Infinitive je ’ai vue ouvrir son aile, which (like the common- 
place type alors je le vis se pencher) reproduces a sense-impression. 
Equally graphic, too, is the presentation of the moment when his 
daughter was born: against the background of shadow and sorrow 
there appears to view the radiant form of a child—and, lo! he sees 
open before him the gates of Heaven. The poet does not overwork 
the graphic effect: it is only the two moments of birth and death 
which receive this treatment; in the following stanza we find the 
more conventional lorsqu’on a vu croitre la grace which refers 
rather to an experience of which one is intellectually aware (note 
also the intellectual lorsqu’on a reconnu .. .). But, in the next stanza 
it is with a picture, once more, that he brings the poem to a close; 
and in this final cadence he depicts not that moment of sudden 
startled awareness “ou je l’ai vue ouvrir son aile,” but the succeeding 
moments of lingering vision as he gazes after the wingéd form 
qui s’en va. S’en aller prolongs itself in all its ruthlessness beyond 
the end of the poem. 


II. Present Participle and Relative Clause 


Of the several functions of the Present Participle, two of them 
may be found unchanged after verbs of seeing: it can serve in a 
purely adjectival capacity, or in reference to an action accompany- 
ing the main activity ; both appear in the following example: 


Et, de temps en temps, on voyait des hommes haves, défaits, demi-nus, 
grelottants avec leur chemise mouillée, qui erraient sous ces rangées de hamacs 
gris, cherchant le leur, eux aussi, cherchant leur pauvre couchette (Y 136) 


What interests us here, however, is the use of the Present Parti- 
ciple in the same function as that which we have studied with 
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Infinitive and Relative Clause: that of describing the (main) activity 
of B as seen by A. It is with the Relative Clause that the Present 
Participle is best compared, for like the former, it regularly repre- 
sents the object of perception as in the midst of activity and, with 
the exception of its use in a static reference (om voyait un dime 
entourant une grande place) it is limited almost exclusively to 
descriptions of animate activity. For practical purposes it could be 
stated that the reference of the two constructions is identical. 

And yet, with only the rarest of exceptions, the Present Participle 
seems to be exploited to achieve a nuance subtly different from that 
of the Relative Clause. Both offer pictures, rather than factual 
stateinents ; but, whereas with the Relative Clause we see a moving 
picture unfolding itself upon the screen, with the Present Participle 
we gaze upon a painting, in which the flow of movement has been 
arrested, pinned upon canvas, eternalized. This is obviously the 
case in the following examples, which describe, not activity, but 
the painted or sculptured imitatiors of activity: 


Dans le trumeau, au-dessus des portes . . . des peintures laissaient voir les 
ventres et les derriéres roses de petits Amours volant par bandes, jouant a des 
jeux qu’on ne distinguait plus (AM 139) 

Elle frémissait, en soulevant de son haleine le papier de soie des gravures. 
... On en [des ladies anglaises] voyait d’étalées dans des voitures, glissant au 
milieu des parcs, ot un lévrier sautait devant l’attelage (MB 52) 

Et enfin, sur la plate-forme supérieure, qui était une prairie verte ot il y 
avait des rochers avec des lacs de confitures et des bateaux en écales de 


noisettes, on voyait un petit Amour, se balangant a une escarpolette de 
chocolat (MB 39) 


In these passages three elements are inextricably blended: the 
static, the pictorial, the timeless. This is true likewise of the follow- 
ing examples, where we have to do with a description of the position, 
the outlines, the extension of an object seen at rest: 


Mais brusquement, en tournant un mur, elle apercut la mer, d’un bleu 
opaque et lisse, s’étendant a perte de vue (DM 25) 


Tout a coup, aprés un brusque détour du val, le chateau de la Vrilette se 
montra, adossé d’un coté a la pente boisée et, de l’autre, trempant toute sa 
muraille dans un grand étang (DM 206) 

On ne voyait partout que de hautes et interminables constructions de 
granit, toutes pareilles, surplombant l’eau noire et s’étageant les unes par- 
dessus les autres avec des rangées symétriques de petites fenétres (Y 18) 

Je m’attendais un peu le lendemain matin, au jour, a trouver le baleinier 
disparu. .. . Mais non, on le voyait la-bas a son poste, au large, avec toutes 
ses franges noires dans ses haubans, se détachant sur le grand miroir circu- 
laire des eaux (Y 321) 


Elle feignait de ne point voir ce grand buste de Cazenave, comme celui d’un 


dieu-terme moussu, divisant les branches de néfliers, de noisetiers et de 
troénes (G 46) 
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In such descriptions, for which the Present Participle represents the 
regular construction after voir or apercevoir,®* the first two ele- 
ments, the static and the pictorial, are obviously discernible: we are 
offered “pictures of still-life.” And it is just as true that a sug- 
gestion of timelessness is also present. For we do not have to do 
with a temporary position of the moment, as was the case with “on 
voyait des poissons qui pendaient” noted earlier; these hanging fish 
had been disposed of arbitrarily and were subject to further dis- 
posal. But the objects above maintain an eternal position, enjoy the 
autonomy and permanence of elements of the landscape.** 

Most frequent of all, perhaps, is the use of the Present Parti- 
ciple in reference to pictures of a very special type: the pictures 
that flash upon the mind. Compare the passages below in which are 
portrayed daydreams, memories, hallucinations, visions of various 
sorts: 


Elle aurait sans doute deux enfants, un fils pour lui, une fille pour elle. 
Et elle les voyait courant sur l’herbe entre le platane et le tilleul, tandis 
que le pére et la mére les suivraient d’un oeil ravi, en échangeant par-dessus 
leurs tétes des regards pleins de passion (DM 21) 

Elle [sa fille] allait grandir maintenant; chaque saison, vite, aménerait un 
progrés. Il la voyait déja revenant de l’école 4 la tombée du jour, toute rieuse, 
avec sa brassiére tachée d’encre, et portant au bras son panier (MB 270) 

Ah! mon ami, je vois déja mon pére, ce soir, devant l’arbre de Noél, louant 
le Seigneur en pleurant de bonheur et. étendant sa main pleine de bénédictions 
sur les tétes des quatre fiancés prosternés (PE 76) 


Il avait donné sa parole, il n'y manquerait pas; et elle se voyait déja chez 
Lheureux, étalant sur son bureau les trois billets de banque (MB 424) 

Et nombreux sont ceux qui y passent, reprenait le pasteur Vautier, puis il 
peignait et je voyais une multitude parée, riant et s’avancant folatrement, 
formant cortége (PE 30) 

Soudain la pensée de petite mére la traversa; elle la vit sanglotant; elle 
vit son pére a genoux devant son cadavre broyé, elle eut en une seconde toute 
la souffrance de leur désespoir (DM 165) 

Je me la représentais se promenant avec lui dans les rues de Brest, appuyée, 
a son bras, avec cet air animé que je connaissais si bien, que j’aimais tant 
(Cl 104) 

On avait séché l’écriture avec les cendres du foyer, car un peu de poussiére 
grise glissa de la lettre sur sa robe, et elle crut presque apercevoir son pére 
se courbant vers I’atre pour saisir les pincettes (MB 239) 

Cette haine seule la retenait, l’empéchait d’agir, d’aller la chercher, de 
pénétrer chez lui. Il lui semblait voir la maitresse debout sur la porte et 
demandant : “Que voulez-vous ici, Madame?” (DM 346) 





85 But not, as we have noted, with regarder: “il regardait ces grosses 
branches qui s’étendaient. . . .” 

86 That is to say, the author has presented them as eternally immobile. 
It is, of course, literally true that, in the case of the ship “se détachant sur 
le grand miroir circulaire des eaux,” this position may be interrupted at any 
moment. But the choice of the reflexive verb se détacher serves to endow 
it with permanency: though one may “pendre des poissons dans les haubans,” 
one may not “détacher un navire sur les eaux.” 
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” “M. Chasles?” fit Antoine amusé. II apercut le bonhomme écrivant sous la 
dictée de M. Thibault, ou recevant a la place de son patron un collégue 
(Th III, 167) 


—Oi m’aurait-elle adressé la lettre? J’avais l’air trés enfant. Tu ne me vois 
pas me présentant a la poste restante (JR 311)8* 


Le matin, il avait bien marié le grand Fortuné a la Rosalie. . . . Il les 
voyait encore se souriant, se poussant du coude sous ses mais qui les bénis- 
saient (AM 370) 

Alors le souvenir des Bertaux lui arriva. Elle revit la ferme... , et elle 


se revit elle-méme, comme autrefois, écrémant avec son doigt les terrines de 
lait dans la laiteric (MB 72) 


Et soudain, dans une brusque hallucination qu’enfanta son idée fixe, elle 
crut voir, elle vit, comme elle les avait vus si souvent, son pére et sa mére 
chauffant leurs pieds au feu (DM 374) 


Je nous revois trés bien, moi la saluant, elle me répondant d’une inclinaison 
de téte (JR 61) 


In each of these descriptions of mental images we have to do 
with a fixed scene which has engraved itself upon the imagination 
or the memory ; we are offered a medallion. There is no continuity 
here: the event is seen as suspended in air, as detached from its 
place in time, having no connection with Before and After. Nor, 
even within the narrow limits of the scene, is there development 
or drama :** the “essence” of the situation, as revealed in one single 
moment, has been extracted and fixed on the canvas of the mind. 
In the case of a remembered event, for example, it is one graphic 
and significant moment that the memory fixes, lifting it out of the 
flow of time:** the actors, caught in their attitude of the moment, 


87 This type, referring to an unlikely situation (and generally found in a 
negative or interrogative statement) is the only one among these examples 
which is apt to be met with in colloquial speech. As concerns the “pictorial” 
emphasis of the Pres. Part., compare the English expression, with similar 
overtones of irony: “I have a picture of you doing that!” 

88 Such examples have nothing in common with hallucinations or mental 
images in which one seems to see the working of dynamic forces, involving 
change and development; in such cases, as is regularly true with the process 
and movement of things, we will find the Infinitive—or Rel. Clause: 


Il voit le hasard s’étendre, s’insinuer rtout, s’ajouter a lui-méme, grandir par 
accumulation comme les branches du corail (JR 85) 


_Ou bien il réve & son liquide verdatre. . . . Il entrevoit une corrosion qui s’amorce, 
puis qui se propage, comme la flamme, tant qu’il lui reste un aliment. Apres le visage, 
c’est la téte, c’est le cou qui est dévoré (JR 86) 


89In another sense, factual statements, likewise, present past actions as 
isolated and detached in time (the Infinitive, like the Pres. Part., is a non- 
finite form) : “je l’ai souvent vu marcher avec elle.” The obvious difference, 
of course, is that such a sentence is offered as information about B rather 
than as a portrait of him. But occasionally the author may choose to sub- 


stitute a portrait, a tableau, in the place of a statement concerning habitual 
activity : 


Puis je songeais que peut-étre j’avais eu tort, marchant trop prés de Juliette, d’aban- 
donner mon bras autour d’elle; mais c’était habitude d’enfant; et maintes fois déja Alissa 
nous avait vus marchant ainsi (PE 64) 


(Note the poetic “maintes fois” instead of “souvent”). 
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must maintain this forever:*® forever will the ghosts of Jeanne’s 
parents warm themselves at the fire.* 

Now that we have examined the types for which the Present 
Participle represents the regular construction, we are able to appre- 
ciate the force of its use as an occasional substitute for the Relative 
Clause. When it is found in reference to an event represented as 
actually seen to be unfolding itself in time, it serves to transmute 
the raw material of this reality, to immobilize its flow, and to present 
crystallized activity sharply detached and framed forever as a 
picture. In the two examples below it is the emotion of the beholder 
which transforms reality into a picture that will be engraved hence- 
forth upon the memory: 


La, il embrassa sa fille une derniére fois, mit pied a terre et reprit sa route. 
Lorsqu’il eut fait cent pas environ, il s’arréta, et, comme il vit la carriole 
s’éloignant, dont les roues tournaient dans la poussiére, il poussa un gros 
soupir (MB 41) 


Elle l’apercut une derniére fois, le chapeau levé, descendant les premiéres 
marches, la téte inclinée vers elle, souriant (Th I, 179) 


In the rest, the sheer pictorial value of the scene described may 
explain why this was transferred to canvas: 


C’était une de ces auberges comme il y en a dans tous les faubourgs de 
province ... ot! l’on voit au milieu de la cour des poules picorant l’avoine 
sous les cabriolets crottés des commis voyageurs (MB 305) 


Quand M. Le Perthuis se retourna, il apercgut sa fille 4 genoux, sanglotant 
au milieu des petits chiens et les recueillant dans sa jupe (DM 274) 


Comme il descendait le sentier, il apergut la Rosalie se roulant sous un 
olivier avec Voriau, qui lui léchait la figure, ce qui la faisait rire (AM 42) 

Souvent aussi, ils l’apercevaient dans une allée menant les petits pieds de 
l’inconnue au fond des taillis les plus noirs (AM 195) 


On le vit accourant tout penché sur son cheval, qu’il batonnait 4 grands 
coups, et dont les sangles dégouttelaient de sang (MB 463) 


40In most cases we have had to do with activity which is either static 
(chauffant ses pieds devant le feu) or of rhythmical continuity (écrémant 
avec sa doigt). Occasionally, however, a single clear-cut movement is “caught” 
in the moment of happening, by the Pres. Part.; in mot la saluant et elle me 
répondant the figures of the boy and girl are frozen in an eternal salute, like 
a motif on a tapestry, on a painted fan. 

41 It is interesting to note that with the modern writers there is a tendency 
to supplant the Pres. Part. by the Rel. Clause in reference to remembered 
(or imagined) events of the past. Compare the examples below from Martin 
du Gard (with whom I have never found the Pres. Part. in this connection) : 


Elle frissonna; elle revit soudain, sur le banc du quai des Tuileries, Jérdme et cette 
petite ouvriére en noir, qui pleurait (Th II, 240) 

Elle revit, sur le banc quai, cette femme qui s’essuyait les yeux (Th I, 67) 

Daniel apergut la-bas sa mére inquiéte qui pressait Jenny de questions; puis elle allait 
demander au censeur ce que son fils était devenu (Th I, 115) 


The choice of the concrete Rel. Clause is probably due to the desire to endow 
past activity with life: to re-insert it into the flow of time. This is aaa 
the case in the last example, as is shown by the “puis elle allait. . 
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Elle dessinait quelquefois; et c’était pour Charles un grand amusement 
que de rester la, tout debout, a la regarder penchée sur son carton, clignant 
des yeux, afin de mieux voir son ouvrage, ou arrondissant, sur son pouce, des 
boulettes de mie de pain (MB 58) 


If it be asked why the Present Participle possesses the force illus- 
trated above, one thinks immediately of the adjectival nature of the 
participle: it serves to describe, not so much activity, as the object 
in terms of his activity, to endow him with a quality which accrues 
to him by virtue of his being in the midst of activity. This is true 
in a sense of the Relative Clause, owing to the presence of the 
Imperfect tense regular with this construction; the important dif- 
ference between the two is that, with the Present Participle, we 
have to do with a non-finite form (but an adjectival, not a substan- 
tival form, as is the Infinitive). It is the non-finite nature of the 
Present Participle which explains the suggestion of timelessness 
present with this construction; it is this which explains also the 
fact that the “quality” adhering to the object is static, artistically 
perfect, an essence distilled from crude activity. 

Of course, all of this is to speak only of the potential emphasis 
of the Present Participle; it need not have followed that its possi- 
bilities were exploited with the precision and subtlety that have 
indeed been characteristic of its use—at least in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century literature. Even here, one is occasionally able to 
find examples in which the Present Participle seems to achieve no 
apparent distinction, and it not infrequently happens that it is used 
for the quite utilitarian purpose of avoiding cumbersome sentence 
structure: one may find it substituted for the Relative Clause when 
the verb of seeing itself belongs to a greater Relative Clause: un rat 
d'eau qu'il avait apercu la veille nageant dans le fleuve (JC 132); 
Zola uses it frequently within a temporal clause: Mais quand il vit 
Albine chassant le prétre, il resta un moment surpris (AM 392; 
cf. also AM 288). But for the most part it serves an artistic rather 
than a practical purpose, and has a distinctive, if narrow, role of its 
own in the reproduction of visual impression. It is, of course, a 
role that is much too stylized to have great appeal in popular speech: 
as employed with verbs of seeing, it is an artist’s construction, pre- 
senting things not in themselves but as pictures of themselves. And 
even in the literary language one may find evidence that it is giving 
ground to the more popular, more concrete, Relative Clause. Every- 
where, the Relative Clause is marching on. 


Johns Hopkins University 
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NOTES ON THE DIDOT-PERCEVAL 
By Epwarp B. Ham 


The need for a definitive edition of the Didot-Perceval has long 
been obvious to scholars in medieval French. It has been equally 
important to evaluate the position of this narrative in the Grail 
legend. Mr. Roach’ has met this two-fold need with an edition which 
provides a meticulously accurate text, preceded by an intelligent and 
searching commentary. This notice is written after the publication of 
four other reviews: U. T. Holmes, Jr., Speculum, XVII (1942), 308- 
10; R. S. Loomis, Romanic Review, XXXIII (1942), 168-74; J. J. 
Parry, Modern Philology, XL (1942), 213-15; A. W. Thompson, 
Modern Language Notes, LVIII (1943), 628-30. The somewhat spe- 
cial character of the edition, therefore, need not be summarized again 
here, beyond a reminder that Roach devotes nearly all of his intro- 
duction to problems of literary composition. 

It has always been easy to disagree with results of even the most 
exhaustive Arthurian researches, and Roach’s study is no exception. 
The particular merit of his introduction, however, is that such dis- 
agreement is limited largely to matters of interpretation: demon- 
strable errors of fact are few and far between. 

Mr. Loomis has already discussed Roach’s 115-page chapter on 
composition and sources in some detail. He concludes correctly that 
this chapter “suffers from a neglect of the early stages of Arthurian 
tradition.” Despite the fact that Roach announces (page vii) that his 
purpose is to situate the Didot-Perceval among the early French Grail 
stories, it is regrettable that he never touches on Celtic background 
(cf. pages 73, 109, 112) more than incidentally. Nor does he mention 
certain relevant studies such as Helaine Newstead’s Bran the Blessed 
in Arthurian Romance (New York, 1939) or E. Anitchkof, Joachim 
de Flore et les milieux courtois (Rome, 1931). 

Roach confines himself almost exclusively to an analysis, which is 
unlikely to be superseded, of the relations of the Didot-Perceval to 
Robert de Boron on the one hand, and to Chrétien and his Grail 
continuators (plus Wace for the Mort Artu section) on the other. 
The editor is justified in regarding as virtually self-evident the hy- 
pothesis that Robert de Boron wrote a metrical Perceval without 
subsequently reworking it into prose, but at one point (pages 116 ff.) 
he takes almost too seriously the necessity for refuting the contrary 
position. 

1 William Roach, ed., The Didot-“Perceval” According to the Manuscripts 
of Modena and Paris (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941). 
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Except in two respects, Roach is correct in dismissing (page viii) 
the language of the Paris and Modena copyists (D and E respec- 
tively) as inconsequential. Both texts, especially D, reveal eastern 
traits to such an extent that they at least do not weaken the pre- 
sumptive link between the Didot-Perceval and the Burgundian Robert 
de Boron (cf. W. A. Nitze, Modern Philology, XL [1942], 113-16). 
Moreover, literary manuscripts from south-central or eastern France 
are too infrequent to be ignored linguistically, particularly when they 
bear a specific date (1301 for D). 

As an example of inconclusive interpretation, Loomis cites Roach’s 
identification of the hermit uncle with Petrus in Joseph d’ Arimathie 
(pages 58-66; Brugger has also demurred), and proposes instead 
that Petrus = Pierre (in the Lancelot-Graal) = Perceval = Pryderi 
(in the Mabinogion). Both sets of conclusions are based on extensive 
narrative parallels, well set forth and important per se, but both fail 
of proof as soon as one remembers that medieval authors were under 
no obligation to preserve the proper-name correspondences often 
claimed as just perquisites of modern research. 

It is everywhere assumed in Roach’s edition that the text does not 
“show the smallest sign of originality or constructive ability.” It is 
easy to believe that this is the case, but somehow, despite manifest 
faults and except for the Mort Artu episodes, I find the Didot-Perce- 
val, humble as it is, a diverting collection of casual tales for the 
equally casual reader. In any event, can one complacently suppose 
that the blundering redactor behind the extant text never once 
stumbled upon a single device in the narration not sought in his 
available sources? If only one instance were established, might it not 
disturb even the careful ingenuity of Roach’s discussion concerning 
the exact presentation of such episodes as Perceval’s visits to the 
Fisher King or Merlin’s appearances before these meetings? (Also, 
Miss Newstead’s summation, page 69, might inspire further doubts.’) 
These questions, however, are raised only as incidental illustrations to 
keep alive the hesitations which must of necessity attend all Arthu- 
rian scholarship. They are obviously not intended as reflections on the 
elaborate research in Roach’s introduction. 

In postulating 1190-1212 as limits for the composition of Robert’s 
Perceval, and 1227 as terminus ad quem for the Didot version, Roach 
arrives at a conclusion which is perfectly reasonable, but the precise 
details of which are not too easily defended. The somewhat vague 
dates ascribed (however convincingly) to related texts make it awk- 
ward to do more than place the Didot-Perceval fairly near the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. 


2 But note that, despite the specific mention in line 1471 of the Paris manu- 
script, she rejects (page 65) Chrétien de Troyes as a direct source for the 
Didot-Perceval. 
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So far as this reviewer is concerned, the texts of E and D have 
been transcribed with flawless accuracy. My comparison of more 
than a thousand lines (from several sections of the 5668 in the whole 
edition) with the Library of Congress photostats failed to reveal 
so much as a single error in Roach’s text. This is all the more ad- 
mirable in view of the unbounded orthographic nonchalance of 
manuscript D; nor are E and the manuscript of Appendix B con- 
spicuously exempt in this respect. 


The critical editing of E and D has been done with competence, 
although it must be said that the Didot-Perceval poses few difficult 
textual problems. This circumstance is reflected in the brevity of the 
notes (pages 315-19), and in the lexicographical poverty of the 
medieval narration itself. Some details in the texts invite comment. 


Manuscript E, Read acevaucant 331 as one word, instead of preserving Miss 
Weston’s error; cf. Tobler-Lommatzsch, TLAW, I, 84. En grant 518 would, 
according to TLAW and many Old Freiich editions, be written as two words 
(cf. grant in D 1026). Unnecessary to alter el esporon 559. Puis que appears as 
two words in 586, 1417, etc., but not in 1421, 1589, etc. Quotation marks should 
precede 684, and follow pas 688. Replace la oi 770 by I’a oi, as in 1691, 1846, 
2445. The regional le mes 911 should not have been changed: cf. Aiol et Mirabel 
(ed. Foerster), v. 10223 (note) ; Roman de la Violette (ed. Buffum), v. 4791 
(note) ; Perceval (ed. Hilka), vv. 877 and 1377-78. The reading I’en aront 
portee 951 shows that the E copyist presumably regarded en porter as two 
separate words, which should have been so printed elsewhere. Correct la voit 
1004 to savoit? and perhaps imply seus after Dex? or might there be a parallel 
with lavoir a (cf. TLAW, I, 761)? Suggest that ne 1021 of the manuscript be 
replaced by que. In 1054, the following que clause makes quotation marks around 
tost rather dificult to accept. In further support of desferme 1190, the note 
might have cited D 454. Falis 1328, correctly transcribed, may well be scribal 
for faus; note that failli does not precede its noun in the examples given by 
Godefroy. En 1546 is merely adverbial; suppress the note. Read em pur 1571 
as two words, as in 507; also as in D 490, 1311. A note referring to 2514 should 
mention that Artu 1617 is an error for Arcu; this should also be covered in the 
table of proper names. Esies serf de vos testes 2200 should have been explained, 
at least in the vocabulary; in the light of phrases recorded in Godefroy (X, 
760), the meaning could be “you are slaves of your own stubbornness.” The 
subject of fisent 2595 has to be li Breton. Useless to change qui 43a to que in 
thirteenth-century prose (despite tendency in E to preserve the old flexional 
system). Protonic o becomes e often enough in E to explain even denoit 188a. 
Adverbial s not needed in Jor 267a, any more than in D 93a, yet the editor adds 
it again in D 50la. 


Manuscript D. By the fourteenth century, confusion between qui and quil 
had become so common that it is needless to make the distinction (cf. 8, 13, 180, 
1030, etc.). In any case, it would be better to read qu’i instead of qui [la] 168. 
Touzjorz usually appears as one word (12, 43, etc.), but as two in 226a. The 
adverb dedenz 1418, 1461 is better as a single word (cf. E 1706). For il es estait 
146, read ile s’estait. Doitoit 160 probably reads doutoit in the manuscript, 
which appears to have a wrinkle at this point. What is the relevance of et les 
afaires 193? Why correct deme 253, but not in 1004? The note to 383 suggests 
that chambre 269 is a metathesis for branche (cf. E 299); but it would be no 
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more far-fetched to suggest that chambre might even be an error for chanvre. 
The emendation in 377 is wrong; read sor l’eaume, and in 1434 read de ’caume. 
Conble (= “top”) 383 is entirely normal just as it stands in the manuscript. 
Instead of une pome au [somet] 450, why not adhere to Hucher’s .i. pomeau, as 
in the manuscript (cf. E 461, 1181) ? In his Speculum review, Holmes implies that 
the correction in 463 is not self-evident: why not change roine to come (cf. E 
475)? Tonpel 553 for tonbel is hardly an error; moreover, the editor was not 
troubled by the converse development in chablerent 1157. For the infinitive 
suire 585, with final e, cf. E. Herzog, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
XXIV (1900), 78. Quotation marks should follow mestier 615. The uncertain 
reading in 770 is probably vous, with us represented by the usual abbreviation. 
Ai 806 for a is merely a common easternism; similarly, 1401 and 253a need no 
emendation. No correction is needed in 1386, where the scribe has written et 
for a, a sporadic occurrence in northern and eastern manuscripts (cf. M. Del- 
bouille, Tournoi de Chauvency, page liv). TLAW and Godefroy give no in- 
stances of disner with kinds of food as direct object, as required if dinierent 
1404 is correct; could not the copyist simply have intended divi[s]erent (= “di- 
vided,” “shared”)? The editor remarks that the manuscript shows no gap be- 
tween faiz and Quant 1473; the note becomes unnecessary if me faiz is written 
as one word (= mesfaiz), as Hucher has done. The correction from E in 1770 
is hardly necessary; a colon could follow Soudan 1769, and quotation marks 
could introduce vos mande, etc. Before entendre 1833 the scribe has left a 
blank space where the preposition a may have been intended. Suggest that et 
1837 is a scribal error for ot. Is oster le chevaucha 1877 a scribal blunder for 
something like haucier la chevalerie (or chevance?)? 

As the table of proper names is explicitly intended to control all the edited 
texts, the omission of three names in Appendix B should be noted: Benoist 118, 
Darnantes 128, Pellinor de Listernois 106 (Pelinor 129). Tristan and Marc 
(140-41) are in a sentence not relevant to the Perceval. 

Glossaries should, as a rule, be criticized only in terms of the selection prin- 
ciples specified by the editor. Comments on words in manuscript E are so 
treated here, but it is noted that words present only in D are not represented in 
Roach’s vocabulary. His plan to “facilitate the reading of the text by those who 
have an elementary knowledge of Old French” might reasonably have led to 
the addition of the following words in D: asiné 1759, auguetons 365, auques 
d’aage 1470, broillot 1816 (bruillet 1860), chambrere 617, corsuz 980, desavoia 
206a, desena 454a, engroissa 988, ensoti 470, espandiz 194, estrieu 1886, galeseche 
274, huissoit 1029, mesrissiez 218a, neti 715, oreinz 1335, ostos 1749, paunez 465, 
pois 697, quiree 365, reit 578, repost 1083, resounda 1547, sambue 1138, serin 
277, tant (ne t. me quant) 1456; and, in Appendix B, mis sus 124, regehi, 133. 

The note which precedes the glossary specifies that words similar in form 
and meaning to modern French are omitted: why list argon, aviron, melodie? 
On the other hand, the following words in E, but not in the glossary, would fit 
Roach’s requirements for inclusion: acorder 1461, amontés 2170, apeleroit 953, 
ariverent (transitive) 2409, s’aseiira 112, a gou que 556, 606; edefi 1486, eures 
1103, flotoient 2517, garde (avoir g. de) 1103, 1352, 2003; gré 1042, merci 160, 
724 (mercier is already in the glossary) ; nes 36, 2173; noes 2104 (cf. Nyrop, 
I, §550; Godefroy, V, 53lc) and voes 2255; poims 1811, que . . . que 2484, 
servir (in the Grail question) 1240, 1288, 1837, 327a (also 93b and 98b) ; voie 
(le plainne v.) 1162-64. 

Cross-references should connect agarder and esgarder, as es and a are inter- 
changeable prefixes in eastern France. Aparellier 850 means “compare,” not 
“make ready.” Arcuel 1413 should have been distinguished from tombel, as it 
denotes specifically the vault within. Clamer cuite is rendered by “relinquish, re- 
lease from obligation”; this hardly fits se clamerent tos mautalens cuites 2463 
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(= “renounced all mutual grudges”). Dejoste 935 does not mean “beside” in the 
literal sense, but is more like “as much as” (cf. analogous use of auprés de 
today). Encontre 880 means “in proportion,” “to match” (cf. TLAW, III, 231). 
The expression entrer en soin de 962, though not entered in the glossary, is not 
attested in Godefroy or TLAW. Under garder, the locution ne garder l’eure 
951 should be explained (“expect at any moment”) ; it is not enough merely to 
translate garder. In 252 and 1473, monte means “accumulates” (i.e., “is re- 
corded”) rather than “is appropriate”; the livre in 252 is the source-book. 
Retraire is not transitive in 478 or 481. Triues 950 means “pledges” (cf. D 892), 
and not “truce.” Volt 973 means “was about to.” Translations in the glossary 
would better have been to modern French. 


University of Michigan 
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ELIZABETHAN EDMUND SPENSERS 
By Marx Ecc.es 


This article springs from a suggestion made by F. I. Carpenter, 
when he wrote: “There were at least five or six other Edmund 
Spensers, and of course innumerable Spensers and Spencers with 
other Christian names, in the last half of the sixteenth century. It 
would help to clear up various puzzles in the poet’s life were the 
available information in regard to these to be assembled.”* In the 
course of a long discussion which followed publication of an entry 
recording the marriage of an Edmund Spenser to Machabyas Chylde 
in 1579,? two useful lists appeared in Notes and Queries: W. H. 
Welply named ten Edmund Spensers living in England during 
Elizabeth’s reign, besides several earlier ones, and Douglas Hamer 
added a holder of lands in Norfolk, a London yeoman charged 
with sheep-stealing in 1598, and a gentleman whose will was proved 
in 1629. I have come across a number of others, both in printed 
works and in documents at the Public Record Office, at Somerset 
House, and at the Middlesex Guildhall. For the benefit of future 
searchers, I shall list all the Edmund Spensers known to me who 
were living in England during the sixteenth century, and then discuss 
which of these is most likely to have been the Edmund Spenser who 
married Machabyas Chylde. 


I 


Since “merry London” was Spenser’s birthplace, I shall begin 
with the Edmund Spensers recorded in London, Middlesex, or Essex. 
An Edmond Spencer was in 1538 a London householder and one 
of the livery of the Cordwainers’ company.* Edmund Spencer of 
St. Sepulchre’s appears in a subsidy roll of October 24, 1541, 


assessed on twenty pounds.® Edmond Spensar of “The Banke Syde” 


1 Frederic Ives Carpenter, A Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser (Chi- 
cago, 1923), pp. 77-78, “Other Spensers Contemporary with the Poet”; see 
also p. 83, “Spenser’s Marriage,” and his article, “The Marriages of Edmund 
Spenser,” MP, XXII (1924), 97-98. 

2Mark Eccles, “Spenser’s First Marriage,” Times Literary Supplement, 
Dec. 31, 1931, p. 1053. 

8 Notes and Queries, vol. 162 (1932), pp. 111, 129, 380; vol. 180 (1941), 

184 


4 Exchequer Treasury of Receipt record printed in Middlesex and Hert- 
fordshire Notes and Queries, 1V (1898), 18; Thomas Allen, A New History 
of London (1837), II, 392, cited by Dorothy F, Atkinson, Edmund Spenser, a 
Bibliographical Supplement (Baltimore, 1937), p. 20. 

5 Joseph Hunter, “Chorus Vatum,” ‘Additional MS 24490, f. 240; cf. Car- 
penter, op. cit., p. 78. 
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is assessed on four pounds in goods in a subsidy roll “supposed to 
be ‘circa 35 Hen. VIII.’ (1543-44).”* Edmund Spencer was tenant 
of a garden in “Cheke Lane,” London, in 1549.7 Mr. Welply identi- 
fied the lane with Chick Lane near the Tower and conjectured that 
this Edmund Spencer held some post in the household of Lord 
Lumley, who lived near the Tower. Mr. Hamer also wrote of 
“Cheke Lane, east of Barking Church.” The patent, however, grants 
property after property in the parish of St. Sepulchre’s, and it is 
clear that the “Cheke Lane” referred to is the Chick Lane in that 
parish, leading out of West Smithfield.* The tenant was probably 
the subsidy-man of 1541 and the Edmonde Spenser of St. Sepul- 
chre’s whe made his will on June 12, 1552, proved June 22 following 
in the Commissary Court of London.® The testator names his wife 
“Annes” (Agnes) ; “Wylliam Spenser,” to whom he leaves a dou- 
blet; John Johns, his brother’s son; his prentices George Sandby 
and Thomas Charyte; and several friends, to one of whom he leaves 
his quiver with arrows. Another bequest is “vnto y*® lyuere of my 
craft.” The language of the will is definitely Protestant. The will 
of his widow, Agnes Spenser of St. Sepulchre’s, was proved on 
November 25, 1552.*° She leaves bequests to Thomas Charytye and 
others, and names as executor John Harpsfelde and as one of the 
overseers Elizabeth Harpsfelde his mother. The sermon at her 
burial was to be made by Master John Rogers (vicar of St. Sepul- 
chre’s, the editor of “Matthew’s Bible” and later the first martyr 
under Mary). Neither Edmund nor Agnes names any children, and 
Edmund does not call William Spenser his brother, as stated by 
Welply,"* though no doubt he was a kinsman. 

In listing the Edmund Spensers who lived in or near London 
during the reign of Elizabeth, I shall number each one who may 
possibly be distinct from the rest. There may have been as many as 
twelve such Edmund Spensers; but in all probability not every 
record actually refers to a separate person of the name. 

(1) The poet. The first known records of his name occur in 1569, 
when Robert Nowell’s executors gave a gown to Edmunde Spenser 
of the Merchant Taylors’ School and on April 28 gave him ten 
shillings ‘at his gowinge to penbrocke hall in chambridge,” where 
he matriculated on May 20.'* 


® Lay Subsidies, London, 144/128, in 10) 7 ae Aliens, Publications of the 
Huguenot Society of London, X, pt. i (1900 

7 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward VI. 1 ° e7 cf. Notes and Queries, 
vol. 180 (1941), pp. 59, 184 

8H. A. Harben, 4 Dictionary of London (London, 1918), p. 139. 

® Register Clyff, f. 123%, has a copy of the will, but I quote the original will, 
also at Somerset House. 

10 Register Clyff, f. 136v. 

11 Notes and Queries, vol. 162 (1932), p. 129. 

12 Historical MSS Commission, 4th Report (1874), pp. 406-07; The Spend- 
hE the Money of Robert Nowell, ed. Grosart (Manchester, 1877), pp. 28-29, 
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(2) “Edmonde Spencer that broughte letteres to the Quenes 
Maiestie from Sir Henrye Norrys” at Tours received ten marks 
paid by the Treasurer of the Chamber on October 18, 1569, at 
Windsor, “over and besydes ix" prested to hym by Sir Henrye 
Norrys.”'* Grosart regarded it as “quite impossible” that Spenser 
could have been the messenger. Carpenter mentioned the arguments 
against the identification—that Spenser was then young, and a stu- 
dent at Cambridge—but observed: “Sp[enser] later was frequently 
a bearer of dispatches. Note Sp[enser]’s knowledge of French in 
1569 (translations in the Theatre of Worldlings) and his contact 
later with others of the Norris family.” I should like to add that 
Ralegh, who was no older than Spenser, was serving with the 
Huguenots in France in October, 1569; yet about 1572 he is listed 
as a student at Oxford.** Marlowe was only one of many Eliza- 
bethan students who interrupted their residence at a university to 
perform occasional services for the government. One cannot be 
sure that the poet was the messenger, but he seems more likely to 
have been than any of the other recorded Edmund Spensers. 

(3) Edmounde Spenser and Machabyas Chylde were married at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on October 27, 1579.** 

(4) Edmund Spencer and Joan Bre[ttri]Jdge were married at 
West Drayton, Middlesex, on July 21, 1586.** 

(5) “Florenc Spencer y* daughter of Edmond” was baptized at 
St. Clement Danes on August 26, 1587.** Collier suggested that this 
was the poet, but there is no evidence that Spenser or his wife was 
in England in 1587. A Florence Spenser married Laurence Leaver 
on January 25, 1606, at Burnley, Lancashire.** 

(6) Edmond Spencer was bequeathed a cloak (“a clocke of xl. 
price”) in the will of William Pynnocke, citizen and haberdasher, 
of St. Christopher le Stocks, made September 7, 1593, and proved 
October 9, 1594.1° Pynnocke left money to the poor of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, as well as to those of St. Christopher, and his funeral 
sermon was to be preached by Mr. Vaughan, vicar of Shoreditch. 
"18 Peter Cunningham, Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, 
Shakespeare Soc. (1842), p. xxx; cf. The Complete Works in Verse and Prose 
of Edmund Spenser, ed. Grosart (Manchester, 1882-1884), I, 29, and Carpenter, 
op. cit., p. 13. Cunningham suggested that the poet went abroad in a Cam- 
bridge vacation. 

14 William Stebbing, Sir Walter Ralegh (Oxford, 1891), pp. 8-10. 

15 Arthur Meredyth Burke, Memorials of St. Margaret's Cnurch, Westmin- 
ster, The Parish Registers, 1539-1660 (1914), p. 294. 

16 Middlesex Parish Registers, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore and Thomas Gur- 
ney, II (1910), 145; F. I. Carpenter, “The Marriages of Edmund Spenser,” 
MP, XXII (1924), 97-98 

17 Works of Edmund "Spenser, ed. J. P. Collier (London, 1862), I, xvi. 
The entry was found by Peter Cunningham. I quote it from the original 
parish register at St. Clement Danes. 


18 Notes and Queries, third series, IX (1866), 366 
19 Somerset House wills, Archdeaconry of London, Register 5, f. 9. 
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He owned a house in Sandwich High Street and the lease of a 
garden in East Smithfield. “William Pynnock ser[vant to] Alderman 
Rider” was buried on September 12, 1593.7° 

(7) An Edmond Spencer of London, esquire, is recorded on 
March 17, 1596/7, in the following recognizance, which I found in 
Middlesex Sessions Roll 343, number 4: 


Memorandum quod decimo septimo die Marcij Anno regni domine 
nostre Regine Elizabethe tricesimo nono Edmondus Spencer de Lon- 
don Armiger et Thomas Stampe de Lincolnes Inne in Comitatu 
Middlesex generosus vt manucaptores pro Anna Symons de London 
Spinster Quilibet manucaptor predictus recognovit se debere dicte 
domine Regine 20" et principalis recognitor pro seipsa in 40" sub 
Condicione sequenti 

The Condicion of this Recognizance is suche that if the said Anne 
Symons doe personally appeare at the next generall Sessions or gaole 
deliuerie to be holden at Justice hall in the olde Baylie for the Citie 
aforesaid then and there to Answere to all suche matters as shalbe 
obiected against her on her maiesties behalfe at the suite of John 
Bott and doe not departe thence without licence of the Courte that 
then this Recognizance to be voyd or els to stande in force. 

Jo: Croke 
By another recognizance, number 3 in the same roll, John Bott of 
St. Lawrence in the Jewry, haberdasher, bound himself on March 3 
to prosecute and give evidence against Anne Symons. This document 
is marked “‘venit,” showing that Bott came to the Old Bailey, and 
number 4 is marked “venit et exoneratur,” indicating that Anne 
Symons appeared and was discharged. 

In all the records of Edmund Spensers that I have seen, none of 
them is ever called “armiger” or “esquire,” except the poet. Spenser 
is called “gentleman” in the Irish records and in the bill which 
he brought in Chancery on November 20, 1596; but in a Chancery 
writ of November 22 commissioning Erasmus Dryden, esquire, 
Edward Cope, esquire, and William Wrighte, gentleman, to take 
the answer of John Mathewe, gentleman, in Northamptonshire, 
Spenser is described as “armiger.”** Dryden and Cope took the 
answer of John Mathewe on January 18, and Thomas Emyly, the 
co-defendant, filed his answer on February 20. The plaintiffs then 
entered a replication, the date of which is illegible, but since it came 
after the answers it was probably about March or April, 1597. 
Clapham, a Chancery official (the name on the document is a signa- 
ture, not the place-name, as Mr. Welply assumed), endorsed the 


20 The Register Book of the Parish of St. Christopher le Stocks, ed. Edwin 
Freshfield (London, 1882), I, 35. The only sixteenth-century Spencer in this 
register is Robert Spencer, clothworker, buried on Sept. 23, 1587; Roger 
poenees had a son Thomas baptized in 1604, and a Joan Spenser was buried 
in 4 

21 Public Record Office, C2 Eliz. S1/40, the suit discussed by Welply in 
Notes and Queries, vol. 146 (1924), pp. 445-47, and vol. 162 (1932), pp. 184-85. 
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pleadings as of Easter term, 39 Eliz. In 1597 Easter term extended 
from April 13 to May 9. Just how long Spenser stayed in London 
is not known. He could have left it to his counsel to carry on the 
suit, as Mr. Hamer has suggested ;** but if he wished to do his best 
to recover the money due his wife and her brothers, he would prob- 
ably remain himself to prosecute the suit, at least until April, 1597, 
when Easter term began. 

Spenser, then, may have been in London on March 17, 1596/7. 
Furthermore he had been described in a legal document as “armiger.” 
The difficulty in identifying him with the “Edmondus Spencer de 
London Armiger” who appeared before John Croke, Recorder of 
London, is that the poet ought to have been described, not as “of 
London,” but as “of Kilcolman.” It is true that Camden calls him 
“Edmundus Spencer Londinensis,”** but he is referring to Spenser’s 
birthplace, whereas a legal document gives a person’s place of resi- 
dence. It is also true that Spenser bad been in London for over a 
year, probably since the end of 1595; still, his permanent residence 
was in Ireland. The recorder’s clerk may have been careless in 
setting down the place. 

As an alternative explanation, it is possible that the clerk may 
have made an error in the name, writing “Edmondus” when he 
should have written “Edwardus.” But it is no easier to find an 
Edward Spencer of London, esquire, who could have been a surety 
in 1596/7 than to find an Edmund. There was an Edward Spencer 
(the fifth son of Sir John Spencer of Althorp), who was baptized 
August 14, 1561, at Brington, Northants, matriculated at Oxford, 
from Magdalen, in 1571, and at Cambridge, from Caius, in 1575, 
and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1575/6.2* He could, therefore, have 
known the other surety, Thomas Stampe of Lincoln’s Inn, who had 
been a barrister there since 1570.5 I can find no evidence, however, 

22 Notes and Queries, vol. 162 (1932), p. 382. Mr. Hamer was mistaken in 
calling the known documents “depositions.” Depositions by witnesses for both 
sides would have been the next stage in the case, but none have been found. 

28 Reges, Reginae, Nobiles, et Alii in Ecclesia Collegiata B. Petri West- 
monasterit Sepulti, ed. 1606, p. 70; quoted by Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 42-43. In 
Camden’s first edition, in 1600 (sig. 12’), the name is printed ‘ ‘Edwardus 
Spencer Londinensis,” by a common confusion between “Edmund” and “Ed- 
ward” found also in Spenser’s translation of Axiochus (1592), in his sonnet 


to Lewis Lewkenor in 1599, and in Acts of the Privy Council of England, 
1600-1601, p. 251. 

24 George Baker, History and Antiquities of the County of Northampton 
(London, 1822-1841), I, 109; Boase and Clark, Register of the University of 
Oxford (Oxford, 1885-1889), II, pt. ii, 52; John Venn, Biographical Annals of 
Gonville and Caius College (Cambridge, 1897-1901), I, 84; John and J. A. 
Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, pt. i (Cambridge, 1922-1927), IV, 132; Records 
of the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Admissions (London, 1896), I, 84. 

25 Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714 (Oxford, 1891-1892), IV, 
1405; The Genealogist, n.s., II (1885), 108. The signature “Thomas Stampe” 
in a sixteenth-century hand appears on the title-page of the Bridgewater- 
Huntington copy of A Treatise Prouynge by the Kynges Lawes, that the 
Byshops of Rome, Had Neuer Ryght to Any Supremitie within This Realme 
(London, 1538). 
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that this Edward Spencer was still living in 1596/7. He died at some 
time between 1576 and 1603, for he is described as “Edw. Spencer 
who died without issu” on the monument of his father Sir John,”* 
who died in 1586 but whose monument was erected between 1600 
and 1603 (since it mentions Alice Spencer as the wife of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, whom she married in 1600 and who became Lord Ellesmere 
in 1603). There were many other Edwards, including an Edward 
Spencer of Clerkenwell in county Middlesex, gent., who failed to 
appear at the gaol delivery for London in 1600, and an Edward 
Spencer of St. Michael, Bassishaw, gent., who acted as surety in 
1613 ;?7 but I have not yet found any other Edward Spencer of 
London who was entitled to be called esquire. Sir Edward Spencer 
of Boston, Middlesex, son of the first Lord Spencer, was not born 
until 1594/5.** 

There are other possible explanations: for example, that the clerk 
erred in calling the surety “armiger,” or that some Edmond Spencer 
of London, esquire, actually existed without leaving any other record 
in which he is described as “esquire.” Neither of these explana- 
tions is very likely. The title of “armiger” was not lightly given in 
Elizabeth’s reign, and the clerk would hardly set it down unless he 
had reason to believe that the surety deserved it, either because of 
his birth (as with Edward Spencer, the son of a knight) or because 
of his official position (as with Edmund Spenser, Clerk of the 
Council of Munster). None of the Edmund Spensers living in 
1596/7 had any claim to the title by birth, and none except the poet 
is known to have held any office which might have entitled him to 
be called “esquire.” “Edmondus Spencer de London Armiger” can- 
not be definitely identified. 

(8) Edmund Spencer of London, yeoman, was indicted in 1598 
with Richard Birde, yeoman, for stealing two sheep at Bethnal 
Green on September 19, but he pled not guilty.2® I can add that 
Edmund Spencer of London, yeoman, was indicted in 1600 for 
further thefts. At Stratford Bow, on March 22, he had stolen two 
featherbeds, a pillowbeer, three sheets, a brass candlestick, a pewter 
chamberpot, and six needlework “‘Cushinges” ; at Hammersmith, on 
March 31, he had picked up two featherbeds and more bedding; 
and at Edmonton, on April 1, together with Bartholomew Seawell 
of London, yeoman, he had made off with another featherbed, bed- 


26 Arthur Collins, The Peerage of England (London, 1768), I, 361-62. 

27P, R. O., Estreats, E 137/23/3; William Le Hardy, Middlesex Sesstons 
Records, n.s., I (1935), 122. 

28 Baker, History and Antiquities of the County of Northampton, I, 109. 

29 J. C. Jeaffreson, Middlesex County Records (1886-92), I, 249; Middlesex 
Sessions Roll 358/29; cf. 357/37, a recognizance binding Henry Joules of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, blacksmith, and Robert Scott of Stepney, yeoman, to 
give evidence against Spencer and Birde. 
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ding, and curtains. Lodged in Newgate, he confessed his crimes and 
sought the book, that is, asked for benefit of clergy.*° 

(9) Edmund Spencer brought suit in the Court of Common 
Pleas, in Michaelmas term, 1598, against Henry Goringe of Burton, 
Sussex, gent., for a debt of 23/. 3s., and against Thomas Skynner 
of London, gent., for a debt of 11/. 8s. Since the defendants did 
not appear, writs were issued against them. The plea roll gives the 
county in each case as London. 

(10) Edmond Spencer was a charter member of the East India 
Company, named in the original charter granted December 31, 
1600.** The court minutes of the company record on June 23, 1601, 
that he invested 240/.** 

(11) “Edmund Spenser of Muche Bromley in the Countie of 
Essex” made his will on September 29, 1611, proved June 12, 1616, 
by his son William at Colchester.** He signed the will with his mark. 
He left a life-interest in all his copyhold land in Bromley to his 
wife Joan, with reversion to his eldest son William, and provided 
for a lame daughter, Frances, and two other young children, Thomas 
and Margaret, until they should be of age to be put to some good 
service ; the four children were to share his goods when they married 
or when their mother-in-law (that is, stepmother) died. 


(12) The will of Edmund Spenser, gentleman, with property in 
London and Hertford, was proved in 1629.** 


An Edmund Spenser witnessed a document “at the house of the 
English nation at Antwerp” in 1529; and in 1534 Thomas Cromwell 
had among his papers “a bill between Edm. Spencer and John 
Hart.”** The remaining bearers of the name can be conveniently 
listed by counties. Since there is no evidence that any of them ever 
lived in London or Westminster, I shall give the facts concerning 
them as briefly as possible. 


Cheshire. “Edmond Spenser of the age of 13, 1613,” was son and 
heir of Roger Spenser of Congleton.** 


80 Middlesex Sessions Roll 380/41, 43, 46. 

81 P, R. O., CP40/1617, membrane 2229. Cf. m. 2369, which records another 
London suit by Edward Spencer against William Gerrard of London, skinner, 
alias of Southwark, gent. 

82 Samuel Purchas, Purchas His Pilgrimes (1625), ed. 1905, II, 368; Cal- 
endar of State Papers, Colonial, East India, 1513-1616, p. 116; Sir George 
Birdwood, Register of Letters &c. of the Governour and Company of Mer- 
chants of London Trading into the East Indies, 1600-1619 (London, 1893), 

1 


p. 166. 

88 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, East India, p. 124; Henry Stevens, 
The Dawn of British Trade to the East Indies (London, 1886), p. 254. 

84 Somerset House wills, Archdeaconry of Colchester. 

85 Wills Proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1620-9, British 
Record Soc., XLIV (1912), 257. 

86 J etters and Papers, Henry VIII, 1V, iii, 2391; VII, 353. 

87 Pedigrees Made at the Visitation of Cheshire, 1613, Harleian Soc., LIX 
(1909), 219. 
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Cumberland. Edmund Spencer of Whitehaven had a wife Anne, 
buried at St. Bees, March 30, 1590. He probably remarried the same 
year, for on December 1 Edmund Spencer and Mary Towerson 
were married at St. Bees. Mary, wife of Edmund Spenser, was 
buried there April 14, 1592.°* 


Kent. The will of Edmund Spencer of Linsted was proved in 
1526.** 


Lancashire. Edmund Spenser of the township of Burnley was a 
witness in 1526/7 in the Duchy Court of Lancaster on behalf of the 
King’s tenants of Burnley, charged with riot for digging in coal 
mines there which Richard Townley, plaintiff, had leased from the 
King.*® In 1529, at a halmote for the manor of Colne, Edmund 
Spenser sought to recover a debt from the executors of James 
Hargreves, priest.*? In the township of Worsthorne, which included 
Hurstwood, Edmund Spenser is named in an early sixteenth-century 
list of copyholders together with Sir John Towneley, who died in 
1540 or 1541.42 Edmund Spencer and four other tenants and inhab- 
itants of “Worstorne,” held of the King as of his castle of Clitheroe, 
in 2 Edw. VI (1548) brought suit in the Duchy Court against 
Simon Haydocke for seizing their kine as heriots, and seizing as his 
ward Edmund Spencer, the son and heir of John Spencer, deceased. 
According to Haydocke’s answer, Edmund was only fourteen when 
John Spencer died.** The agreement finally reached with Haydocke 
in 1560 mentions Edmund Spenser as a freeholder in Hurstwood 
and Worsthorne.** Edmund Spenser of Hurstwood, “yoman,”’ made 
his will on December 21, 1586, and was buried at Burnley on April 
4, 1587.*° The will names his wife Margaret, two sons named John, 
and the elder John’s son Edmund. The will of John Spenser the 
elder of Hurstwood, yeoman, made on June 28, 1587, also mentions 


88 Notes and Queries, fourth series, X (1872), 244; Carpenter, “The Mar- 
riages of Edmund Spenser,” MP, XXII (1924), 97-98. 

89 Index of Wills and Administrations Now Preserved in the Probate Reg- 
istry at Canterbury, British Record Soc., L (1920), 443. 

40 Pleadings and Depositions in the Duchy Couri of Lancaster, Record Soc. 
for Lancashire and Cheshire, XXXII (1896), 142. 

41 William Farrer, The Court Rolls of the Honor of Clitheroe (Manches- 
ter, Burnley, and Edinburgh, 1897-1913), I, 293. 
pm. Victoria History of the County of Lancaster (London, 1906-1914), VI, 

5 n. 

43 Pleadings and Depositions in the Duchy Court of Lancaster, Record Soc. 
for Lancashire and Cheshire, XL (1899), 39-45. 

44T. D. Whitaker, History of the Original Parish of Whalley (London, 
1876), II, 231, 234 n.; Victoria History of the County of Lancaster, V1, 475 n. 
cf. p. 478, note 50, ‘which mentions the will of Edmund’s father, John of 
Hurstwood, and the marriage agreement of Edmund’s daughter Isabel in 1571. 

45 Complete Works, ed. Grosart, I, xvi-xviii; Lancashire and Cheshire 
Wills and Inventories, Chetham Soc., n.s., XXVIII (1893), 6-7; The Registers 
of the Parish Church of Burnley in the County of Lancaster, Lancashire 
Parish Register Soc. (1899), p. 187. 
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his son Edmund, then under fourteen ; and Margaret Spenser, widow 
of the elder Edmund, in her will in 1602 names both Edmund, son 
and heir of John Spenser, deceased, and another Edmund, son of 
John Spenser of Hurstwood.** The latter Edmund was baptized at 
Burnley October 26, 1595. Another Edmund was buried at Burnley 
November 9, 1577 ; Grosart suggested that he may have been one of | 
the two Edmund Spensers of Burnley who received woolen cloth 
from the Nowell bequest in 1569.47 An Edmund Spenser who mar- 
ried Ellen Sager on November 22, 1592, was probably the father 
of John, baptized in 1592/3, and Robert, baptized in 1594/5. The 
wife of Edmund Spenser of Hurstwood was buried in 1605; Ed- 
mund Spenser of Habergham Eaves was buried on March 13, 
1607/8: and an Edmund Spenser married Anne Banester in 1608; 
but it is unnecessary to pursue the name farther into the seventeenth 
century. 

All the above Spensers lived in northeastern Lancashire. In the 
southwestern part of the county, Edmund Spencer of Ormskirk 
married Elizabeth Lunge or Lune in 1560, had a son Hamlet in 
1570, and died in 1588.** 

Edmund Spensers appear in several lawsuits listed in the calendar 
of pleadings in the Chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster.*® I have 
examined these pleadings at the Public Record Office. In a bill with- 
out date, but calendared as of the time of Henry VIII,*®® “Edmond 
Spencer Brykleyer” complains that “one Andrewe Symson Scotte 
dwellyng in Caryhill rent hath Conveyd your besechers wyfe by 
his Sotell and Crafty menys.” He says that he has divers times 
gone to Andrew’s house “for to seke his wyffe/ And the seid 
Andrewe hyded here frome your seid oratour agenst gods lawys 
and manys And ferther more he kepys a house of Baudery and so 
keps mens wyvys and Conveys a wey menys gods agenst all right & 
Consyence/ And more over it is lyke that he make murder not with 
stondyng he is bounde to the kyng of good aberyng. . . .” Symson’s 
answer denies the charges. In a replication Snvencer declares that one 
Dyker, by Symson’s crafty means and counsel and help, has con- 
veyed away Spencer’s wife and goods worth ten pounds, including 
her apparel, rings of gold and silver, and a pair of coral beads. 
Symson, he asserts, keeps a tippling house to which many suspect 


46 Complete Works, ed. Grosart, I, xvi-xviii; Lancashire and Cheshire 
Wills and Inventories, pp. 5-6, 13-15. 

47 Complete Works, ed. Grosart, I, xxxi; The Spending of the Money of 
Robert Nowell, ed. Grosart, pp. 352, 368. 

48 The Registers of Ormskirk, Lancashire Parish Register Soc., XIII, 
quoted by Welply in Notes and Queries, vol. 162 (1932), p. 129. 

49 Record Commission, Ducatus Lancastriae (1823-1834), I, 192; II, 249, 298; 
III, 178, 193; some of the suits were noted by Grosart, Complete Works, I, 
Xvi, xxix-xxx, and by Walter Rye in Norfolk Archaeology, XIX (1917), 
177 n. 

50 P. R. O., DL1/18/S7. 
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men and women resort late at night, and when Spencer and his 
neighbors object to such evil rule, they “manassen and threten the 
said Complaynant and other his neyghbors to murder and slee him.” 
When he went to seek his wife, Symson said that she was not there, 
but “conveyed her into a Seller and soo forth into the Strete.” The 
depositions in this case, if they were found, might be interesting. 

In another complaint, about 1564, Edmund and Robert Spenser 
sue Anne Townley, widow, Christopher Whyticar, and many others, 
including Jchn Spencer, who, about November 18, 1563, riotously 
entered a tenement and forty acres called “Whytefelde” in the lord- 
ship of Ightenhill, which the plaintiffs hold by grant of Anne Town- 
ley, and, armed with swords, bucklers, long piked staves, and other 
weapons “mete for the warres,” took from the barn a load of hay; 
and who made a further riot about March 17, and about April 7, 
1564, broke in and sore beat and wounded the plaintiffs and their 
poor servants, so that some of the servants were “mahymed.’’™ 
Anne Townley, widow of Nicholas, replied with a suit of her own 
against Edmonde and Robert Spencer and others, charging that 
Edmonde had encouraged sixteen armed men to make a riotous 
entry on her property called “Whittellfeld” (evidently the same as 
“Whytefelde”). Grosart identified this Edmund with Edmund of 
Hurstwood. 

On May 3, 1586, John Townley of Townley, esquire, brought suit 
against Hugh Halsted, Edmonde Spencer (whom the bill also calls 
Edwarde Spencer), and John Robinson. He charges that in August, 
1585, the defendants riotously assembled with others unknown and 
“did then and theare with great force radge and Anger Ryotously 
and forciblie dryve and Chase youre said Orators Gelding and 
mayre vpp and downe” Hapton Park for six, seven, or eight hours, 
spoiling the grass and wounding the horses with “dogg stakes staves 
or other weapons” so that they shortly after died. He asks that the 
defendants be summoned to appear in the Duchy Chamber at West- 
minster.*? 


Norfolk. Edmund Spencer, apprentice of William Overend, tyler, 
became a freeman of Lynn in 1555 or 1556; and another Edmund 
became a freeman of Norwich in 1614.5* An Edmund Spencer was 
sued by William Adam in Chancery, at some time between 1558 and 


51 P. R. O., DL1/50/S11; Anne Townley’s bill is DL1/61/T1. In a halmote 
at Burnley in 1564, Anne Townley and her servant, Christopher Whittiker, 
were fined for making a fray with Agnes Spenser (Farrer, Court Rolls of 
the Honor of Clitheroe, I1, 338). 

52 P. R. O., DL1/40/T5. Townley says that he had “adgisted into the said 
parke one mare,” an earlier example than the NED found of agist, “to take 
in livestock to remain and feed, at a certain rate.” 

53.4 Calendar of the Freemen of Lynn 1292-1836 (Norwich, 1913), pp. 86, 
100; Walter Rye, “The Possible East Anglian Descent of the Poet Spenser,” 
Norfolk Archaeology, XIX (1917), 175-82. 
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1579, in a case involving property in Downham, Denver, and other 
places in Norfolk not far from Lynn.™ 


Warwickshire. Edmund Spenser of Kingsbury is mentioned in a 
muster-book of the county in 1569.°° It was in Warwickshire, dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, that the ancestors of the Spencers of 
Althorp began to acquire the sheep-pastures which made them one 
of the richest families in Elizabethan England. Spenser’s reference 
in Colin Clout’s Come Home Again to “the noble familie :/ Of which 
I meanest boast my selfe to be,” and such expressions as that in the 
dedication of Muiopotmos to Lady Carey, “for name or kindreds 
sake by you vouchsafed,” cannot be taken as evidence that he was 
able to trace a definite relationship. That he bore the same surname 
was reason enough to identify himself with a family of such impor- 
tance. In 1595 Richard Lee, Clarencieux King-at-arms, created for 
the Spencers of Althorp the fictitious pedigree which derived them 
from the Despencers.** Compare Spenser’s lines the next year in 
Prothalamion, “Though from another place I take my name,/ An 
house of auncient fame.” Although Mr. Welply, taking as certain 
Spenser’s relationship with the Althorp family, has done his best to 
find some way in which the poet could have descended from the 
Spencers of Warwickshire and Northamptonshire, the connection 
is still unproved. It is likely to continue so while even the name of 
the poet’s father remains unknown. 


II 


The Edmund Spenser who married Machabyas Chylde at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, on October 27, 1579, may have been 
either the poet, or one of the other Edmund Spensers mentioned 
above, or still a different bearer of the name, otherwise unrecorded. 
When Mr. Hamer demonstrated that Spenser probably married 
his first wife between October, 1579, and April, 1580,°° my en- 
thusiasm led me to assume too readily that the marriage of the 
poet had been found in the entry at St. Margaret’s, the very parish 
in which he was then living, and within the period of six months 
during which he appears to have taken a wife. I should have written 
that the identification of the Edmund Spenser in this marriage 
record with the poet seemed probable, but could not be definitely 
proved. Mr. Hamer has commented, “I think this may very well 

54P. R. O., C3/1/92 (Lists and Indexes, VII, 3). 

55 Works of William Shakespeare, ed. J. P. Collier (London, 1844), I, 
exxiii; Works of Spenser, ed. Collier (1862), I, x. 

56 J. H. Round, “The Rise of the Spencers,” Studies in Peerage and Family 


History (Westminster, 1901), pp. 279-329. 
57 Douglas Hamer, “Spenser’s Marriage,” RES, VII (1931), 271-90. 
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have been the poet’s first marriage, but there is a difference between 
conjecture and proof,”** and with that statement I thoroughly agree. 

As I pointed out in my letter in the Times Literary Supplement 
of December 31, 1931, “Machabeus Chyld” was baptized at St. 
Margaret’s on September 8, 1560, but the register does not give her 
parentage. It does, however, record the marriage of Robert Chylde 
and Alice Lorde on October 18, 1556; the burial of Rychard Chylde 
on April 25, 1559; the burial of one Mary Chylde in 1559 and of 
another in 1565; the burial of William Chyld in 1562; the baptism 
of Elizabeth Childe in 1562; the baptism of “Margarete base borne 
daughter of Raffe Childe and Jane Webb” in 1567 and her burial 
in 1567/8; the burial of Robert Childe in 1572/3; the marriage of 
David Chyld and Elizabeth Bowars on May 2, 1577, and the baptism 
of Matthew, son of David, on September 22, 1577; and the burial 
of one Elizabeth Child in 1584 and the marriage of another in 1585 
to Hugh Upthomas. Machabeus seems most likely to have been the 
daughter of Robert and Alice Chylde, but this cannot be proved. 
The Robert Childe buried on February 25, 1572/3, made his will on 
February 8 of that year as “Robarte Childe of Westminster in the 
countie of Middlesex one of the gromes of the Quenes maiesties 
Pastrie.’*® His will was witnessed by John Brookehouse, boulter 
of the Queen’s pastry, John Lambe, schoolmaster, and Elizabeth 
Knowles. He left all his goods to his wife “Jeronomye Childe,” nam- 
ing no one else in the will. The parish register of St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street, records the marriage of “Robart Child & Jeromine 
Daukyne” on August 28, 1565.® This Robert might, of course, have 
been married before, but if he had had any children one would have 
expected him to provide for them in his will. For this reason, I 
withdraw my former suggestion that he may have been the father 
of Machabeus. I have examined the churchwardens’ accounts of 
St. Margaret’s, kept at the Westminster City Hall, for the years 
1550-1590. They show that Robert was buried with expenses befit- 
ting his position in the royal household: 3s. 6d. for the bells (5s. 
were paid the same year for bells for “my Lorde Thomas Ormond”), 
20d. for the cloth, and 10d. for his grave; whereas for the burial of 
Richard Child the churchwardens received only 7d., for that of 
Mary in 1559 only 22d., for that of William 18d. for the bells, 4d. 
for the cloth, and a penny for his grave, for that of Mary in 1565 
22d. for the bells, 20d. for the cloth, and 3d. for her grave, and for 
that of Margaret only a penny for her grave. 

58 RES, X (1934), 463; cf. his discussion in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, Jan. 14, 1932, and Notes and Queries, vol. 180 (1941), pp. 183-84. 

59 Somerset House wills, Commissary Court of Westminster, Register 
Elsam, f. 69%; cf. Act Book I, ff. 41%, 60. 


60 W. H. Challen, transcripts of marriages, volume XXV (typed copy at the 
British Museum). 
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The unusual name “Machabeus” seems to have come from the 
books of the Maccabees, spelled ““Machabeus” in early sixteenth- 
century Bibles, following the Vulgate form “Machabaeus.” A some- 
what similar name is that of “Magphias Ellys,” baptized in 1545, and 
buried in 1581 as “Mackfias Ellis.” 

The Spenser who married Machabyas Chylde cannot be conclu- 
sively identified on the present evidence. All that can be done is to 
weigh the possible identifications one against another. Conceivably, 
he may have been any Edmund Spenser who was old enough to 
marry in 1579 and who was not already accommodated with a wife. 
Actually, he is not likely to have been one who lived so far away 
as Cumberland, Lancashire, Norfolk, or Warwickshire. The dis- 
patch-bearer from Sir Henry Norris in 1569 is possible; but, if he 
was not the poet, one might expect to find some further record of 
him at court, and none has been found. The Edmund who married 
in 1586 at West Drayton, Middlesex, might have married before; 
but West Drayton was a country parish on the border of Bucking- 
hamshire, and this Edmund is most likely to have been a country- 
man. The Edmond whose daughter Florence was baptized in 1587 
is a more probable candidate than anyone else except the poet; for 
he might have married in 1579, and St. Clement Danes is not far 
from Westminster. The Edmond who received a bequest in 1593 may 
have been the same person who brought suit in 1598 and the same 
who invested in the East India Company; at all events, there is 
nothing to connect these one or more persons with St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. “Edmondus Spencer de London Armiger” was pre- 
sumably either the poet or an Edward Spencer, esquire. The London 
thief is first heard of in 1598, nineteen years after the marriage at 
St. Margaret’s. The copyholder of Much Bromley, Essex, lived 
about sixty miles from Westminster, so that he is possible but not 
at all probable. The Edmund whose will was proved in 1629, fifty 
years after the marriage, is barely possible. The number of distinct 
Edmund Spensers or Spencers, then, who lived in London, Middle- 
sex, or Essex during the reign of Elizabeth, may have been as high 
as twelve, and was probably at least seven: the poet, one in West 
Drayton, one in St. Clement Danes, a London merchant, a London 
thief, a copyholder of Much Bromley, and a gentleman of London 
and Hertford. Any one of them might have been the husband of 
Machabyas Chylde; but none of them is known to have lived in 
Westminster at any time, except the poet. 

All that is known of Spenser’s private life during 1579 comes 
from the Spenser-Harvey letters published in 1580. Harvey prob- 
ably arranged these for publication, and it is doubtful how far the 


61 A. M. Burke, Memorials of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, pp. 
6, 440. 
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printed text can be trusted to give exact dates. For example, Moore 
Smith pointed out a reference to the earthquake of April 6 in 
Spenser’s letter dated from Westminster “Quarto Nonas Aprilis 
1580,” or April 2; he suggested that “Quarto Nonas” should read 
“Quarto Idus.”® Spenser’s letter of October, 1579, contains this 
mention of the date: “Thus muche was written at Westminster 
yesternight: but comming this morning, beeyng the sixteenth of 
October, to Mystresse Kerkes, to haue it deliuered to the Carrier, 
I receyued youre letter, sente me the laste weeke. . . .” It also 
includes Spenser’s preceding letter to Harvey, which by negligence 
had not been sent, and which seems to be dated “Leycester House. 
This .5. of October, 1579.” This double letter offers many problems 
of interpretation. On October 5, Spenser expects to go to France 
“the next weeke, if I can be dispatched of my Lorde,” while on 
October 15 and 16 he makes no further reference to this journey, 
but instead writes of having altered his former purpose concerning 
the publication of his works and asks when he will next see Harvey 
in London. Evidently Spenser’s plans were rapidly changing during 
this month of October, 1579, and if Spenser learned that he was not 
to be sent abroad, he may have seen no reason to postpone his mar- 
riage. Harvey’s letter of October 23 warns him against love and 
says nothing about approaching marriage, but since Harvey was in 
Cambridge, this is no proof that Spenser’s decision to marry must 
have been later than October 23. Mr. Hamer inferred from the 
letters of April, 1580, that “from Harvey’s enthusiasm, and the 
frequent use of the term ‘sweetheart’ (Corculum), we can assume 
that Spenser and his wife were but newly married, namely, that the 
marriage took place in March 1580.”®* It seems to me a bit cynical 
to imply that Spenser might not have called his wife “sweetheart” 
after more than a month of married life. 

Mr. Hamer also argued that time must be allowed for the publish- 
ing of banns for the Spenser-Chylde marriage, because of “the 
complete absence of a Marriage Licence from the Bishop of 
London, or from any other ecclesiastical authority.”** The Bishop 
of London had no jurisdiction over the parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. The Dean and Chapter of Westminster issued licenses 
to marry at St. Margaret’s, some of which are entered in the Act 


62 Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 1913), p. 29 n. He also observed that in one of Harvey’s own letters 
“1579” seems to be a slip for “1580” (p. 35 n.). 

68 RES, VII (1931), 286; cf. Notes and Queries, vol. 180 (1941), p. 184. 

64 Notes and Queries, vol. 180 (1941), p. 184; cf. Times Literary Supple- 
ment, Jan. 14, 1932. 
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Books at Somerset House and have been published by the Harleian 
Society.** The original allegations, however, were sold for pulp 
during the nineteenth century, and the Act Books record only three 
licenses issued in January and February, 1578/9, and one during all 
the rest of the year 1579. Such entry books are generally far from 
complete: the Bishop of Worcester’s register for 1573 enters only ° 
two licenses out of the forty-five for which marriage bonds were 
filed. Spenser could also have secured a license from the Faculty 
Office of the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose records are pre- 
served only for 1543-49 and 1567-75, after which there is a gap 
until 1632; or from the Vicar-General of the Archbishop, whose 
records do not begin until 1660.% 

Spenser’s first marriage, then, could have taken place on October 
27, 1579. If it did, one would have expected to find some hint of its 
approach in the Spenser-Harvey letters of October; but there are 
many unanswered questions concerring these letters. It must be 
remembered that the published letters are only a selection from the 
correspondence of the two friends, and that Harvey may have edited 
them before publication. The possibility remains that the Edmund 
Spenser who married at St. Margaret’s may have been one of the 
other Edmund Spensers who were contemporary with the poet. If 
sO, it is necessary to assume that this other Edmund married in the 
very parish in which Spenser was then living, and that Spenser, 
on the other hand, did not marry there. There is good evidence that 
Spenser did marry somewhere between October 16, 1579, and April, 
1580. If it was not he who married at St. Margaret’s, it is a strange 
coincidence that another of his name should have married there 
during exactly the same period. 

On the whole, the poet seems more likely than any of his con- 
temporaries to have been the Edmund Spenser who married Macha- 
byas Chylde. Further evidence, however, will be needed before the 
identification can be either proved or disproved. Fortunately, the 
name Machabeus or Machabyas is distinctive enough to offer a 
good chance of solving the problem. Some day, perhaps, Machabeus 
Spenser will turn up in a lawsuit or will, a deed or other legal 
record. 


University of Wisconsin 


85 Allegations for Marriage Licences Issued by the Dean and Chapter of 


Westminster, 1558 to 1699; Also, for Those Issued by the Vicar-General of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1660 to 1679, Harleian Soc., XXIII (1886). 

66 Joseph W. Gray, Shakespeare’s Marriage (London, 1905), p. 12 n. 

67 en i Marriage Licences Issued from the Faculty Office of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at London, 1543 to 1869, Harleian Soc., XXIV 
(1886) ; see also volume XXIII, and R. M. Glencross, A Calendar of the 
Marriage Licence Allegations in the Registry of the Bishop of London, 
British Record Soc., LXII (1937), v-vi. 
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EVE, THE DEVIL, AND AREOPAGITICA 
By Joun S. DIEKHOFF 


In Book IX of Paradise Lost, in the argument with Adam that leads 
to the separation of Adam and Eve and hence to the temptation of 
Eve, Eve paraphrases a passage from Areopagitica. Students of 
Milton have found in this what seems to be an important inconsistency 
in Milton’s thought. Eve’s speech is as follows: 


If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit strait’nd by a Foe 
Suttle or violent, we not endu’d 
Single with like defence, wherever met, 
How are we happie, still in fear of harm? 
But harm precedes not sin: onely our Foe 
Tempting affronts us with his foul esteem 
Of our integritie: his foul esteeme 
Sticks no dishonour on our Front, but turns 
Foul on himself ; then wherefore shund or feard 
By us? who rather double honour gaine 
From his surmise prov’d false, finde peace within, 
Favour from Heav’n, our witness from th’event. 
And what is Faith, Love, Vertue unassaid 
Alone, without exterior help sustaind ? 
Let us not then suspect our happie State 
Left so imperfet by the Maker wise, 
As not secure to single or combin’d. 
Fraile is our happiness, if this be so, 
And Eden were no Eden thus expos’d. 

(Paradise Lost, 1X, 322-41.) 


Certainly the question, “And what is Faith, Love, Vertue unassaid,” 
and what follows it in this passage are reminiscent of Areopagitica: 


He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seeming pleas- 
ures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly 
better, he is the true wayfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
ter’d vertue unexercis’d & unbreath’d, that never sallies out and sees her ad- 
versary, but slinks out of the race, where that immortall garland is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat.1 


Eve’s statement that “harm precedes not sin” also recalls Areopa- 
gitica: 


To the pure all things are pure; not only meats and drinks, but all kinde of 
knowledge, whether of good or evill; the knowledge cannot defile, nor conse- 
quently the books, if the will and conscience be not defil’d.? 


1 Columbia Milton, (New York, 1932), IV, 311. 
2 Ibid., IV, 308. 
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It is not strange, of course, to find Milton using his own ideas 
dramatically, putting them into the mouths of his characters where 
they are suitable to the context. And we must agree with Mr. Till- 
yard that Eve’s question, “And what is Faith, Love, Vertue unassaid,” 
taken from its context, expresses a “very Miltonic sentiment.”* Edi- 
tors generally have pointed this out and find the contradiction we have 
mentioned in Milton’s evident intention that Eve be judged wrong 
in the argument with Adam. Professor Hanford discusses the diffi- 
culty at some length : 


It is not quite clear whether the poet intended Adam’s attitude throughout the 
dialogue to be regarded as irreproachable and Eve's alone the cause of trouble. 
One fears he did; yet, judged by Milton’s general philosophy, Eve has much 
the best of the argument. She criticizes, as he himself would have done, the naive 
idea that the mere temptation leaves a stain of dishonor on the soul, and she 
employs the very language of Areopagitica in her denunciation of a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed. The trouble is that her confi- 
dence is unjustified by the event and the whole discussion may perhaps be taken 
as a supplement rather than a contradiction to the doctrines of Milton’s prose 
pamphlet, a warning that the philosophy of freedom does not apply to the 
immature and weak. Adam himself, in his refusal to coerce her will (lines 
341 ff.), acts in the spirit of Milton’s statement in Areopagitica that children 
and childish men may be exhorted to abstain from evil influence but hindered 
forcibly they cannot be.* 


The qualification that maturity and strength are necessary to de- 
serve freedom is also a “very Miltonic sentiment”—one stated in the 
second of the Tetrachordon sonnets, in the letter to Philaras on the 
bondage of the Greeks, and elsewhere. And certainly Adam at- 
tempts in Paradise Lost to rule by gentle sway, refraining from 
coercion. There is no necessary clash with Areopagitica thus far. It is 
rather in her criticism of the “naive idea that the mere temptation 
leaves a stain” and “in her denunciation of a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue” that Hanford finds Eve to have the better of the argument 
judged by Milton’s general philosophy. But I think it can be shown, 
first, that what Eve criticizes is not the objection that Adam raises, 
and second, that if Eve’s denunciation of “Faith, Love, Vertue unas- 
said” is identical with Milton’s argument in Areopagitica, it neverthe- 
less fails to apply to the situation of Adam and Eve in the Garden as 
it applies to England in Milton’s day. 

Adam is taxed by Eve with his mistrust of her—a mistrust that is 
justified by the event. Adam replies (perhaps in words of “glozing 
courtesie,” but not necessarily) that he does not mistrust her: 


Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve, 
For such thou art, from sin and blame entire: 
Not diffident of thee do I dissuade 

Thy absence from my sight, but to avoid 


8 E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (London, 1930), p. 259. 
4J. H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York, 1939), pp. 210-11. 
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Th’attempt it self, intended by our Foe. 

For hee who tempts, though in vain, at least asperses 

The tempted with dishonour foul, suppos’d 

Not incorruptible of Faith, not prooff 

Against ter: »cation ; thou thy self with scorne 

And anger wouldst resent the offer’d wrong, 

Though ineffectual found : misdeem not then, 

If such affront I labour to avert 

From thee alone, which on us both at once 

The Enemie, though bold, will hardly dare. 
(Paradise Lost, 1X, 291-304.) 


It is in Comus, of course, not in Areopagitica, that we find the clear- 
est statement outside Paradise Lost of Milton’s rejection of the idea 
that mere temptation leaves a stain: 


Vertue may be assail’d, but never hurt, 
Surpriz’d by unjust ferce, but not enthrall’d, 
Yea even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial nrove most glory, 
(Comus, 588-91.) 


says the Elder Brother, and the Lady, speaking to Comus, indicates 
her agreement : 


Fool do not boast, 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my minde 
With all thy charms. 
(Comus, 661-63.) 


But we have already seen it in Areopagitica as well: “the knowledge 
cannot defile . . . if the will and conscience be not defil’d.” Does 
Adam deny it? It was he, after all, who reassured Eve after her 
dream, inspired by Satan, by telling her that 


Evil into the mind of God or Man 
May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 
No spot or blame behind. 
(Paradise Lost, V, 117-19.) 


Although wisely doubtful of Eve’s strength (as of his own) to 
withstand a tempter subtle enough to seduce angels, is not Adam here 
really concerned to avoid the attempt itself, the attempt that Eve her- 
self with scorn and anger should resent? The brother in Comus does 
not welcome his sister’s trial for all the glory that it is to bring. 
The Lady resents it. Adam is wrong, of course, about Eve. For Eve 
does not resent the trial. On the contrary, she chooses to seek it. 
Early in the conversation with Adam she gives up the original reason 
for seeking separation—the need for two shifts of plant-pruners and 
and the interruptions of their work consequent to collaboration—and 
bases her argument upon the rightness of meeting rather than avoid- 
ing temptation, right because of the restriction of their activity if 
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they seek to avoid it, right on the ground of the honor to be gained 
in withstanding it, right, finally, because virtue untested is none. 

It is here, then, that Eve, choosing to refute an argument that 
Adam has not urged, falls into the language of Areopagitica, telling 
Adam, who has not said otherwise, that to the pure all things are 
pure, that virtue may be assailed but never hurt, that temptation can- 
not defile if the will and conscience be not defiled. 

Nevertheless, it is the language of Areopagitica (and of Comus) 
that Eve uses, and we have still left to show that the argument of 
Areopagitica is not relevant to the situation in Eden as it is to Eng- 
land in Milton’s day. To do this we need only point to a qualification 
in the passage from Areopagitica of which the commentators upon 
Paradise Lost have made nothing: 


Assuredly we bring not innocence into the worid, we bring impurity much rather : 
that which purifies us is triall, and triall is by what is contrary.5 


In Milton’s world, as in ours, the knowledge of good and the 
knowledge of evil are inseparable. 


It was from out the rinde of one apple tasted, that the knowledge of good and 
evill as two twins cleaving together, leapt forth into the World. And perhaps 
this is that doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evill, that is to say 
of knowing good by evill. As therefore the state of man now is; what wisdome 


can there be to choose, what continence to forbeare without the knowledge of 
evill ?¢ 


‘ 


*. . . this is that doom which Adam fell into. . . . As therefore the 
state of man now is.” But Adam and Eve, unlike their progeny born 
in sin, did bring innocence and purity into the world. “From sin and 
blame entire,” they needed no purification; and trial, unnecessary to 
them, as Adam wisely says, will come unsought. Sufficient to have 
stood, they need no knowledge of evil to recognize the right. Eve’s 
opportunity to demonstrate her virtue, as Adam tells her with some 
asperity, is to demonstrate her obedience. In this, though from 
Adam’s grudging last appeal assuming his permission, she fails, and 
goes forth, as we have said, actually to seek temptation. Lest we fail 
to understand that this is indeed her motive, Milton makes it explicit 
in the “Argument” to Book IX: “Eve loath to be thought not circum- 
spect or firm enough, urges her going apart, the rather desirous to 
make tryal of her strength.” 

We cannot agree, therefore, that it is the event alone that proves 
Adam right, and that in the light of Milton’s general philosophy Eve 
has the better of the argument. On Milton’s principles it seems to me 
rather that Eve’s stubbornness is wrong; her pique is wrong; her 
temerity is wrong; her disobedience is wrong; and her arguments are 


5 Columbia Milton, IV, 311. 
6 [bid., IV, 310-11. 
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at-least in part irrevelant, one to the discussion and the other to the 
situation. Certainly she is ready for temptation. 

When she meets it, it comes to her in words that again recall 
Areopagitica, for Satan, asserting the value of kn vledge, urges her 
to be 


Deterrd not from atchieving what might leade 

To happier life, knowledge of Good and Evil; 

Of good, how just? of evil, if what is evil 

Be real, why not known, since easier shunnd ?7 
(Paradise Lost, 1X, 696-99.) 


“What wisdom can there be to choose, what continence to forbear, 
without the knowledge of evil?” we have heard Milton ask in Areo- 
pagitica, and Satan here seems, like Eve earlier, to be uttering a very 
Miltonic sentiment. And Satan’s words, as it seems to Eve, also are 
“impregn’d / With Reason” ; in her musings she echoes his valuation 
of knowledge: 


What forbids he but to know, 
Forbids us good, forbids us to be wise? 
Such prohibitions binde not. 
(Paradise Lost, 1X, 758-60.) 


And so she eats, convinced by Satan’s lie, the lie that sounds like 
Areopagitica. Wherein is it false? 

We have already seen—in the passage from Areopagitica— 
the difference between Adam and Eve, who bring purity and inno- 
cence into the world, and those born in sin. We can see it also in 
The Christian Doctrine : 


This death [from sin] consists, first, in the loss, or at least in the obscuration to 
a great extent, of that right reason which enabled man to discern the chief 
good, and in which consisted as it were the life of the understanding. . . . It 
consists, secondly, in that deprivation of righteousness and liberty to do good 
and in that slavish subjection to sin and the devil, which constitutes, as it were 
the death of the will.§ 


The value of knowledge is that it may restore right reason and right 
conduct. Indeed, this is a basic Miltonic idea—basic to the plan of 
Milton’s life, to his decision to become a poet (Spenser being a better 
teacher than Aquinas), to his undertaking of The Christian Doc- 
trine. It is expressed in the most explicit terms in Of Education: 


The end then of Learning is to repair the ruines of our first Parents by regaining 
to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to 
be like him, as we may the neerest by possessing our souls of true vertue, which 
being united to the heavenly grace of faith makes up the highest perfection.® 


7 There is a detailed analysis of Satan's use in this passage of arguments from 
Areopagitica in Dr. Irene Samuel’s Platonism in the Poetry of John Milton, an 
unpublished dissertation in the library of Cornell University. See especially pages 
182-87. In the following paragraphs I have borrowed freely. 

8 Columbia Milton, XV, 207. 

® Ibid., IV, 277. 
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Here, then, we have the measure of Satan’s argument. What Satan 
presents as a guide to happier life, the “knowing good by evil,” is 
similarly presented, to be sure, by Milton in Areopagitica. But there 
we see that the necessity for such a guide is “that doom which Adam 
fell into of knowing good and evill, that is to say of knowing good by 
evill.” The situations in which Satan and Milton speak are by no 
means the same. 


Adam, knowing God, possessed the useful knowledge ; we, ignorant since the fall, 
must seek what Adam lost and must therefore seek it upon new conditions. We 
have no advantage in the necessity imposed upon us of learning good through 
evil, and Milton does not call it an advantage, but simply a necessity.1° 


As in Of Education Milton values knowledge as a means to virtue, 
“to repair the ruines of our first Parents,” so in Areopagitica it is not 
the knowledge itself but the use of it that he values. This part of the 
argument Satan suppresses—since Adam and Eve possess all useful 
knowledge, he must suppress it. “The knowledge cannot defile . . 
if the will and conscience be not defil’d.” But for Eve and for Adam, 
the awful love of God, evidenced by obedience to His will, is 
the highest duty and the way to highest good (as for Milton it is 
for all mankind). The unsuppressed desire for forbidden knowledge 
is defilement of will and conscience. Such desire, to leave no spot or 
blame, may only come (and go) unapproved. The certainty that 
knowledge sought by will and conscience defiled cannot lead to hap- 
pier life is the very basis of Satan’s attack. 

There is, then, no contradition involved in Milton’s putting frag- 
ments from Areopagitica into the mouths of Eve and Satan, and 
Milton in so doing is not—as has been suggested—revealing his 
secret or unconscious sympathy for the cause of Satan. On the con- 
trary, Eve’s use of the arguments from Areopagitica in a context 
where they do not apply is but the rationalization of her desire— 
the desire for temptation which is itself the beginning of her defile- 
ment. In the mouth of Satan the similar arguments are the truth or 
apparent truth that makes a sophistry convincing. In the dramatic 
situation, neither Eve nor Satan is right on Miltonic principles. 
Knowledge useful—indeed, necessary—to the salvation of fallen man 
is worse than useless to innocence and purity. 


Chosen for the wrong purpose, on false grounds, and at the cost of a higher 
good, the knowledge sought by Eve and promised her by Satan, becomes 


Good lost and Evil got, 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know.™ 


(Paradise Lost, 1X, 1072-73.) 
Queens College 


10 Samuel, of cit., p. 184. 
11 Jbid., p. 1 
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JOHNSON’S COPY OF HAMMOND’S ELEGIES 
By Puitip B. Gove 


On May 27, 1775, Dr. Johnson wrote from London to Boswell 
in Edinburgh: “There are two little books published by the Foulis, 
Telemachus and Collins’s Poems, each a shilling; I would be glad 
to have them.”* How and when Boswell acted upon this request are 
not recorded, but that he did is evidenced by the preservation today, 
in the Stephen Whitney Phoenix collection in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries, of The / Poetical / Works / of / William Collins. / 
To which are added / Hammond’s Elegies. / Glasgow: / Printed 
by Robert & Andrew Foulis, / M.DCC.LXXI. This duodecimo 
carries on the flyleaf the inscription: “To Samuel Johnson LLD 
from his most affectionate and grateful friend James Boswell.’ 

There is no need to inquire deeply why Johnson wanted these 
particular books or why he asked Boswell to get them. Johnson 
was always wanting to see books, and Boswell was sometimes called 
upon to supply him, especially with books from the Scottish press 
of Robert and Andrew Foulis, who had printed the Account of 
Corsica in 1768. In 1772 Johnson had asked him for “a little Pindar” 
and “a little Anacreon,” also from the Foulis press,* and in 1777 
he again wrote: “I wish you would be vigilant and get me Graham’s 
‘Telemachus’ that was printed at Glasgow, a very little book.’’* 
Nor was the book-giving all one way. Only a few days before 
Boswell received the letter of 1775, he was writing Temple that 
Johnson had promised to choose for him “off stalls” a chest of 
books so that he could “read more and drink less.””® 

No difficulty lies in the way of supposing that Johnson could 


easily know what books were published by the Foulis press, for it 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell (Oxford, 1934), II, 380. 
Telemachus refers to a mask by George Graham rather than to Fénelon’s 
narrative. 

21 wish to thank Mr. C. M. Adams of the Department of Special Collec- 
tions of the Columbia University Libraries for calling this volume to my 
attention. 

8 Life, 11, 202; Sale Catalogue of Dr. Johnson’s Library, lot 617; and David 
Murray, Robert & Andrew "Foulis. . . (Glasgow, 1913), pp. 3 

4 Life, Ill, 104; Courtney, Bibliography (Oxford, 1915); and Murray, 
op. cit., p. 48. This "second request throws no light on the subject of this note 
but indicates that Boswell delayed at least two years in getting the 1767 
shilling reprint of Graham’s mask, originally published in quarto in 1763 at 

Johnson then reviewed it with approval in the Critical Review, XV 
(1763), 314-18, recommending its “fertility of imagination, the depth of senti- 
ment, and the knowledge of passion, which are occasionally displayed.” 

5 Boswell, Letters, ed. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), I, 226. 
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advertised a long list of shilling reprints. One list of English poets 
contains forty-two volumes, among them “Collins’ poems, and 
Hammond’s love elegies.” Johnson, it is well known, had long 
remembered “poor Collins” with tenderness and would be inter- 
ested in any edition of his poems, but such interest in 1775 is too 
early to have any connection with the Lives of the Poets.* However, 
though wanting the Foulis volume apparently only for the poems of 
Collins, Johnson later used it in writing his brief life of James 
Hammond. 

On the inside front cover are scribbled in Johnson’s difficult hand 
a few words and a partial grouping of the love elegies by their 
Roman numerals. The writing has become rubbed and faded, but 
it is still possible to see that, as Johnson read over the elegies, he 
jotted down key words for his adverse criticism. Two almost inde- 
cipherable words near the numbers “TI. II. III.” can be reconstructed 
and appreciated after a reading of the first three elegies, addressed 
to Neaera. A marginal red-ink line sets off a stanza of the “angry 
song” called Elegy I, containing the lines: 


No more in useless innocence I’ll pine, 
Since guilty presents win the greedy fair. 


Elegy II, entitled “Unable to satisfy the covetous temper of Neaera, 
he intends to make a campaign, and try, if possible to forget her,” 
contains the lines: 


And I through war must seek detested gold, 
Not for myself, but for my venal fair, 


and in III, the poet in the title “upbraids and threatens the avarice 
of Neaera”: 


Should Jove descend in floods of liquid ore, 
And golden torrents stream from every part, 
That craving bosom still would heave for more. 


One is impressed by the unlovely theme of sordid venality which 
furnishes the clue to Johnson’s note: the two words he wrote are 
“Mistress avaricious,” an observation reflected vaguely in the life 
by the sentence: “He was unextinguishably amorous, and his mis- 
tress inexorably cruel.” This theme of avarice is dropped after the 
third elegy. 

As Johnson read on, he jotted down in his tabular summary the 
words “Pastoral” (eloquent from him as a one-word epithet) and 
“no life”; and beside the numeral VII, which refers to the elegy 
“On Delia’s being in the country, where he supposes she stays to see 
the harvest,” he has written “unnatural.” In the text beside the fol- 


6 Nor does it have any connection with the 1778 edition of Shakespeare, 
in which the “Fair Fidele” at the end of Cymbeline follows the 1765 edition. 








13 0 Rica! 
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lowing stanza in Elegy VIII, “He despairs that he shall ever pos- 


sess Delia,” he has drawn a line: 


Attend, O Juno, with thy sober ear, 
Attend, gay Venus, parent of desire, 
This one fond wish if you refuse to hear, 
Oh let me with this sigh of love expire. 


With these brief but sufficient notes and markings should be com- 
pared Johnson’s opinion in the life: 


But the truth is, these Elegies have neither passion, nature, nor manners. 
Where there is fiction, there is no passion; he that describes himself as a 
shepherd, and his Neaera or Delia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and 
lambs, feels no passion.? He that courts his mistress with Roman imagery 
deserves to lose her; for she may with good reason suspect his sincerity. 
Hammond has few sentiments drawn from nature, and few images from 
modern life. He produces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to 
find in all his productions three stanzas that deserve to be remembered. 


Johnson found in Elegy IX three stanzas to quote in his life, not, 
however, because they are memorable but rather because they are 
censurable, and these three stanzas carry beside them in his own 
copy a long red-ink line.* It is clear that, when Johnson set out to 
write about these poems, a choice certainly imposed upon him by 
the booksellers, he was looking for passages to support an unfavor- 
able recollection. “Poor things” he had pronounced them in 1773.® 
Upon another occasion he remembered Elegy V, in which Hammond 
“introduces a hag or witch . . . where the effect is unmeaning and 
disgusting.”’° Poor as the rest of the elegies are, they are not so bad 
as the first three, or as those Johnson marked, and he might have 
singled out a few lines that could be tolerated. Elegy XIII, “He 
imagines himself married to Delia,” for example, pictures the pleas- 
ant, though somewhat stereotyped, contentment of country life. 
Perhaps Johnson’s opinion that the elegies were read by some 
“with a resolution to admire them” may dispose of Thomson’s 
calling Hammond “the darling pride, The friend and lover of the 
tuneful throng” ;** but to suspect that the Earl of Chesterfield’s 
glowing praise of the elegies indicated that Chesterfield had never 
read them merely shows Johnson’s prejudice: 

* This echoes his remarks about “Lycidas” in the life of Milton: “Where 
there i is leisure for fiction, there is little grief.” 

8p. I have mentioned all the markings except one: Elegy IV is mis- 


printed VJ, which Johnson corrected by underscoring and writing beside 
it i, ” 

® Boswell, Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, ed. Pottle and Bennett (Lon- 
don, 1936), p. 233. 

10 Life, IV, 17; the date of this statement is uncertain. 

11 “Winter,” lines 555-56 
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Elegy [wrote Chesterfield in the preface] therefore speaks here her own, 
proper, native language, the unaffected, plaintive language of the tender pas- 
sions; the true elegiac dignity and simplicity are preserved and united, the 
one without pride, the other without meanness. 


This little volume of Collins and Hammond, which Boswell gave 
to Johnson, is not separately listed in the sale catalogue of Johnson’s 
library in 1785. Although Johnson could have given it away before 
his death, it probably, like many other small books, was sold in one 
of the lots of miscellaneous books now unidentifiable. I can find no 
record of its existence until 1854, when Peter Cunningham, in his 
three-volume edition of the Lives of the Poets for Murray’s Library 
of British Classics, states, “I have Johnson’s own copy of Ham- 
mond,” and describes it unmistakably.’? Cunningham couid have 
inherited the book in 1842 from his father, “honest Allan,” as 
Scott called him, who was an eager reader and collector of the 
poets,’® but this is a mere guess and still does not carry the owner- 
ship back far enough, for Allan Cunningham was born in the year 
that Johnson died. 

At the sale of Peter Cunningham’s library the volume fetched 
five guineas, passing to George Daniel, book-collector and writer, 
of Canonbury, who pasted in a descriptive note dated January 24, 
1857. At Daniel’s death in 1864 it was sold “in a blue morocco 
case” by Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge on July 21 for six pounds 
to a bidder by the name of Jackson.** This “highly interesting 
memento of the great critic and moralist,” as it is described in the 
Daniel catalogue, passed thence into the possession of Stephen 
Whitney Phoenix of New York, in whose manuscript catalogue it is 
entered as volume number 6546, valued at $30. After the death of 
Phoenix in 1881 the book went with his general library by bequest 
to Columbia University, where it has reached a final resting place. 
Though recently rebacked, it is still in an original leather binding. 
Since Foulis advertised it for one shilling in boards, Boswell must 
have ordered a leather-bound copy for presentation. After it had 
become a collector’s item, someone added the blue morocco case 
mentioned at the time of the Daniel sale, but this case has since 
disappeared. 


New York University 


12 Jives, ed. Cunningham (London, 1854), II, 332, n. 10. 

18 [bid., I, xxvii; and David Hogg, Life of Allan Cunningham (Dumfries, 
1875). 

14 Catalogue of the Library of George Daniel, item 370. 











KEATS AND CHAUCER 
By F. E. L. Priestiey 


Keats’s letters provide evidence of a continuous interest’ in 
Chaucer from late 1817 to late 1819.1 As early as May 16, 1817, 
while Keats was engaged in writing Endymion, he set off for 
Canterbury with the comment to Taylor and Hessey, “I hope the 
remembrance of Chaucer wili set me forward like a Billiard-Ball.” 

He was conscious of the fact that in attempting an expanded 
narrative of a short theme he was following in Chaucer’s footsteps, 
as his invocation of the Muse shows: 


O kindly muse! let not my weak tongue falter 
In telling of this goodly company, 

Of their old piety, and of their glee: 

But let a portion of ethereal dew 

Fall on my head, and presently unmew 

My soul; that I may dare, in wayfaring, 

To stammer where old Chaucer used to sing.” 


The Chaucerian convention of poetic inadequacy may well have been 
here more than conventional. Certainly the ethereal dewfa!l was 
either insufficient or ineffective, for Keats shows none of the nar- 
rative proficiency of his master. He introduces rhetorical devices, 
invocations,* appeals for inspiration,‘ and other tricks familiar to 
the reader of Chaucer,® but the general structure of the poem and 
the diffuseness of the style show that as yet there is no strong 
Chaucerian influence on his narrative texture. 

Three months after finishing Endymion, Keats began /sabella. 
In the meantime, however, his study of Chaucer had been given 
fresh impetus and more precise direction. He had learned to go to 
Chaucer, not for medieval quaintness, nor merely for useful or 
decorative devices, but for instruction in the art of poetic narration. 
His guide in this matter, as in others, was Hazlitt. 


1 Note, for example, the use of Chaucerian phrases in the letter to Reynolds 
of Nov. 22, 1817; “Gadfly” lines to Tom, July 17, 1818; letter to Haydon, June 
17, 1819; to Fanny Brawne, Oct. 11, 1819. He is enthusiastic over the “black- 
letter Chaucer” in a letter to Reynolds, May 3, 1818; he has “two volumes of 
Chaucer” on the table as he writes the journal letter of March 12, 1819. 

2 Endymion, I, 128-34. 

8 E.g., Endymion, I, 453-63; II, 1-43; cf. Troilus and Criseyde, III, 1744-71. 

4E.g., Endymion, II, 716-32. 

5 Cf., for example, Endymion, II, 317 ff. and Troilus and Criseyde, V, 45-49, 
541-44; Endymion, IV, 484-95 and Troilus and Criseyde, IV, 1695-97. 
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Before Keats began /sabella he heard, or rather read,® Hazlitt’s 
lecture on Chaucer and Spenser. The chief faults in Endymion— 
faults of which Keats was fully aware—were a diffuseness which 
marred the narrative effect, a lack of dramatic realization of the 
characters, and a “mawkishness” of sentiment. Hazlitt offered him 
a model for the correction of these faults. It is no accident that the 
only two words in De Selincourt’s word-list which are to be found 
commonly in Chaucer, and not elsewhere, ghittern and swelt, are 
both used by Keats in /sabella. 


Keats’s admiration for Hazlitt’s taste’ and the enthusiasm with 
which he followed the lectures are fully evidenced from his letters. 
What has not, I believe, been previously noticed is that one passage 
from The Knight’s Tale quoted by Hazlitt in his second lecture con- 
tains three phrases used by Keats: 


Whan that Arcite to Thebes comen was, 
Full oft a day he swelt and said Alas, 
For sene his lady shall he never mo.® 


That lene he wex, and drie as is a shaft.9 
And wailing all the night, making his mone.1° 


Hazlitt also quoted the nightingale passage from Troilus and Cris- 
eyde,'' which Keats was to use later. These verbal debts serve perhaps 
mainly to show Keats’s familiarity with the lecture, and the close 
attention he paid to passages quoted in it. It is more important to 
note some of the critical comments Hazlitt makes on Chaucer. If 
we compare these with Keats’s statements about his own poetry, 
we shall see readily enough why, granted the respect he had for 
Hazlitt’s opinion, Keats would be impelled by the lecture to give a 
closer study to Chaucer. 


(1) In comparing Chaucer and Spenser, Hazlitt observes that Spen- 
ser’s “poetical temperament was as effeminate as Chaucer’s was 
stern and masculine. . . . Spenser delighted in luxurious enjoy- 
ment ; Chaucer in severe activity of mind.”?* 


6 It is unfortunately true that the lecture on Chaucer and Spenser was the 
one at which Keats arrived in time to meet everyone coming out. His intimacy 
with Hazlitt, and the evidence of special use made of passages quoted by 
Hazlitt, however, leave no doubt that Keats read the MS at once. Hazlitt, 
indeed, was among those Keats met emerging. 

7 When he had just completed Jsabella, Keats writes to Reynolds (April 
27, 1818): “I... shall learn Greek, and very likely Italian; and, in other 
ways, prepare myself to ask Hazlitt, in about a year’s time, the best meta- 
physical road I can take.” 

8 Cf. Isabella, st. 14. 

9 Cf. Isabella, st. 7; Hyperion, “Pale wox I.” 

10 Cf. Isabella, st. 30; Belle Dame; Psyche; Lamia, It is significant that this 
phrase, which becomes a favorite one with Keats, first appears in Jsabella. 

11 Troilus and Criseyde, III, 1233. 

12 Hazlitt, Works, ed. Howe (London, 1930), V, 20. 
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Keats wrote to Taylor on April 27, 1818: “I have been hovering 
for some time between an exquisite sense of the luxurious, and a 
love for philosophy. . . . I shall turn all my soul to the latter.” 


(2) “The chain of his story,” says Hazlitt, “is composed of a number 
of fine links, closely connected together, and rivetted by a single 
blow.”?* 

Keats was thoroughly aware of, and dissatisfied with, the diffuse- 
ness and looseness of Endymion, a looseness which his earlier mas- 
ter Hunt could not teach him to avoid. 


(3) “He is contented to find grace and beauty in truth,” says Haz- 
litt.1* 
Compare: “Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 


(4) “In depth of simple pathos, and intensity of conception, never 
swerving from his subject, I think no other writer comes near 
him, not even the Greek traged‘ans.”"* 

Keats had written to his brother a short while before,1* “The 
excellence of every art is its intensity.” In the following lecture, on 
Shakespeare and Milton, Hazlitt said, “The characteristic of Chau- 
cer is intensity; of Spenser, remoteness; of Milton, elevation; of 
Shakespeare, everything.”* 


It was in the fourth lecture, the one on Dryden and Pope, that 
Hazlitt suggested the subject of /sabella: 


I should think that a translatior of some of the other serious tales in Boccaccio 
and Chaucer, as that of Isabella, the Falcon, of Constance, the Prioress’s Tale, 
and others, if executed with taste and spirit, could not fail to succeed in the 
present day.1§ 


After the Hazlitt lectures, Keats would be led to seek, and to 
find, in Chaucer a master of close-knit narrative, a master of intense 
simple pathos, and a poet who presents things as they are, content 
“to find grace and beauty in truth.” Most of these qualities were 
qualities Keats was seeking for himself—he was only too conscious 
of the straggling looseness of Endymion, of the “mawkishness” of 
his pathos ; and he had turned against the prettinesses and “lushness” 
of the Hunt school. The greater strength and masculinity already 
apparent in Jsabella (though not of course Keats’s full strength 
and masculinity) must be credited, in part at least, to Chaucer. It is 
often recognized that Keats learned from Spenser, and, in Lamia, 
from Dryden; it is less often recognized that he could turn to 

18 Works, V, 21. 

14 [bid., 22. 

15 [bid., 29. 

16 December 22, 1817. 


17 Hazlitt, op. cit., V, 46. 
18 Jbid., 82. 
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another master of narrative, a poet less diffuse than Spenser, richer 
in color than Dryden. I would suggest that that is what Keats did, 
and that it was Hazlitt who taught him what to look for in Chaucer. 

The theme of /sabella is of a type found more than once in 
Chaucer, and always treated with the simple directness by which 
Chaucer produces his most effective pathos. The revelation of the 
death of Ceyx to his wife Halcyone in a dream-vision in The Book 
of the Duchess, and the revelation of the murder of the merchant 
to his fellow in a dream, as related by Chaunticleer in The Nun’s 
Priest's Tale, are both types of the “murder will out” story; the 
finest and best known example is The Prioress’s Tale. Hazlitt, in his 
lecture on Chaucer and Spenser, after a reference to The Prioress’s 
Tale, had commented, “Chaucer has more of this deep, internal, 
sustained sentiment, than any other writer, except Boccaccio.”!* 
Then, after quoting the passage from The Knight's Tale already 
referred to, he comments on it: 


This picture of the sinking of the heart, of the wasting away of the body and 
mind, of the gradual failure of all the faculties under the contagion of a 
rankling sorrow, cannot be surpassed. 


This is precisely the sort of picture Keats was attempting in the 
latter part of /sabella. This was the first poem in which he had 
tried the detailed presentation of the feelings of a character; like 
Chaucer, he exploits the pathetic by dwelling on all the little external 
signs of inner feeling; he tries unsuccessfully to imitate Chaucer’s 
superb ability to concentrate pathos into a simple speech: his 


‘For cruel, ’tis,’ said she, 
‘To steal my Basil-pot away from me!’ 


and 


‘O cruelty, 
To steal my Basil-pot away from me!’ 


sound flat after Chaucer’s 
‘Pees, litel sone, I wol do thee noon harm,’ 


but they are of the same species. 

Finney has noted®® the use of Chaucerian digressions in /sabella, 
including the invocation of Boccaccio in stanzas 19 and 20, and 
the “complaint” of stanzas 55 and 61. He makes the mistake, how- 
ever, of thinking that to Chaucer these devices are artificial and 
humorous. Since he cites only The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, in which the 
rhetorical devices are parodies, it would seem that he has over- 
looked the extensive serious use Chaucer makes of them. 


19 Works, V, 29. 
20 Finney, The Evolution of Keats’ Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), I, 378. 
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Isabella shows a Chaucerian influence, an influence which appears 
not only in a wider and more successful application of the devices 
used by Chaucer, but more noticeably in a closer-knit narrative struc- 
ture, in an attempt to present the psychology of a character, and in an 
effort, not always successful, but in the digging scene decidedly so, 
to create a strong impression of pathos by realistic simplicity. That 
this increased reliance on Chaucer for technical assistance is a result 
of Hazlitt’s lecture is strongly suggested by the use Keats made 
of the quotations cited by Hazlitt, and by the coincidence of the 
qualities which Hazlitt demonstrated in Chaucer with the qualities 
Keats was seeking in his own poetry. It is perhaps also significant 
that it was while Keats was at work on this poem that he complained 
to Haydon that Hunt had damned Italian tales.2* He was obviously 
not modeling himself on Hunt when he wrote that. 

The question of the influence of Chaucer on The Eve of St. Agnes 
is bound up with that of the influence of the Filocolo. After all, for 
much of the story Keats is obviously indebted elsewhere: for much 
of it to the legend from which it arises; for some of the beadsman 
undoubtedly to the passages in Spenser marked by Keats ;** for 
much of the opening scene to Romeo and Juliet; and for much of 
Angela to Juliet’s Nurse; for some touches, as Ridley has shown, to 
Mrs. Radcliffe; for the actual banquet most probably to the Arabian 
Nights; and so on. Not much more is left to the influence of the 
Filocolo or of Troilus and Criseyde than Porphyro’s concealment 
and the awakening. MacCracken’s early advocacy of the Italian 
Filocolo is obviously impossible, since Keats, as late as April of 
1818, was unable to understand Haydon’s “neri occhi,”** and at the 
end of April was planning to learn “Greek, and very likely Italian,”™* 
and by the end of September, a year later, was not able to manage 
more than six or eight stanzas of Ariosto at a time.** The hypothesis 
of the French translation would be more acceptable if it could be 
shown that Keats had access to one, or even if Ridley’s verbal paral- 
lels were more convincing.”* As it is, we do know that Keats had 
access to, and had read, Chaucer’s Troilus; and parallels with it 
are more significant than those with the Filocolo. Much is usually 
made of the plan to hide Porphyro in a closet. Troilus is to be 
placed where he can observe through a “‘litel wyndow in a stewe” ;** 

21 Letter of March 21, 1818. 

22 Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston and New York, 1925), II, 548. (See 
particularly Canto I, st. xxx; Canto III, st. xiii, st. xiv.) 

23 Letter of April 8, 1818. For MacCracken’s article, see Modern Philology, 
V (October, 1907), 145-52. 

24 Letter to Reynolds of April 27, 1818. 

25 Letter to George, September 21, 1819. 


26M. R. Ridley, Keats’ Craftsmanship (Oxford, 1933), pp. 139 ff. 
27 Troilus and Criseyde, III, 601. 
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while Criseyde is to sleep, says Pandarus, “right in my litel closet 
yonder.’’** 

Both poets use very effectively the contrast of the warm comfort 
within and the storm without. A great deal of the strength of 
Keats’s scene comes from this contrast, which is not present in the 
Filocolo. Stanzas 35, 36, and 38 of St. Agnes originally ended 


. . . loud, loud the dark winds blow 
. . - louder the frost-wind blows 
. .. but hark! the blended tempest’s rage. 


In Chaucer we find 


And evere mo so sterneliche it ron, 
And blew therwith so wondirliche loude, 
That wel neigh no man heren other koude.?® 


The sterne wynd so loude gan to route 
That no wight oother noise myghte heere; 
And they that layen at the dore withoute, 
Ful sikerly they slepten alle yfere.®° 


Twenty lines farther on, we meet what may have helped suggest 
the bloodhounds : 


It is nought good a slepying hound to wake. 


At line 1233 Keats would meet a stanza quoted by Hazlitt in his 
lecture : 


And as the newe abaysshed nyghtyngale, 

That stynteth first whan she bygynneth to synge, 
Whan that she hereth any herde tale, 

Or in the hegges any wyght stirynge, 

And after siker doth hire vois outrynge, 

Right so Criseyde, whan hire drede stente, 
Opned hire herte, and tolde him hire entente. 


In stanza 23, Keats recalls the nightingale, 


But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 


When Porphyro reassures Madeline, in stanza 37, 


‘This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!’ 


28 Troilus and Criseyde, III, 663. 
29 [bid., 677-79. 

80 [bid., 743-46. 

81 [bid., 764. 
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he is echoing the incredulity of Troilus and Criseyde: 


Or elles, lo, this was hir mooste feere, 

That al this thyng but nyce dremes were; 

For which ful ofte ech of hem seyde, ‘O swete, 
Clippe ich yow thus, or elles 1 it meete ?’32 


Porphyro’s description of himself, in stanza 38, 


‘After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famish’d pilgrim,—saved by miracle,’ 


recalls to us the description of Troilus, 


And right as he that seth his deth yshapen, 
And dyen mot, in ought that he may gesse, 
And sodeynly rescous doth hym escapen, 
And from his deth is brought in sykernesse, 
For al this world, in swych present gladnesse 
Was Troilus, and hath his lady swete.** 


and his prayer to Love, who 

‘Hast holpen, ther I likly was to sterve.’54 
In the same stanza, the line 

‘Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and vermeil-dyed,’*5 
recalls the description of the brooch Criseyde gave Troilus, 

In which a ruby set was lik an herte.3¢ 


If we consider the cumulative weight of these resemblances with 
the added fact of Keats’s knowledge of Chaucer, we must at least 
admit the probability of the influence of Troilus rather than of the 
Filocolo. 

In The Eve of St. Mark, Keats is attempting a further Chaucerian 
experiment. This time he is abandoning the stanzaic narrative form 
for the Chaucerian short couplet. The great advantage of this form, 
as Chaucer well knew, is that it permits the poet to develop a leisurely 
narrative without producing a static effect, since the rush of the 
verse carries the reader on. Keats’s poem is in too incomplete a 
state to give a clear impression of his intention; it may be observed, 
however, that the descriptions of the “curious volume,” with its 
“golden broideries,” and of the “warm angled winter screen,” show 
the same exuberance as Chaucer’s Hous of Fame descriptions. We 
can deduce more, perhaps, from the Middle English verse just be- 
fore the last lines of the poem. The interesting thing about these 
lines is their comparative accuracy, evidence of a close study of 

32 Troilus and Criseyde, III, 1341-44. 

33 [bid., 1240-45. 

84 [bid., 1270. 


85 Eve of St. Agnes, stanza 38. 
36 Troilus and Criseyde, III, 1371. 
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Chaucer, and of some acquaintance with Middle English grammar, 
probably through Tyrwhitt. The whole passage, including the six- 
teen lines recently found, contains thirty-two lines, and in these 
thirty-two lines only ten non-Chaucerian words are used. What is 
perhaps more interesting still is that many of the forms occur pre- 
dominantly or solely in Chaucer’s short-couplet poems: bounde, 
devoute, dolorous, and shroude are exclusive to, or common only in, 
the Romaunt of the Rose; the modern form must is found in the 
latter part of the Romaunt only. Verilie and croce are unusual 
forms, but are both to be found in the Romaunt. Amyddes of and 
approchen occur in the Hous of Fame. The curious cockney rhyme 
of force and croce in Keats is to be found in the Romaunt.** While 
Keats confuses the singular and plural of the second person pro- 
noun, he uses the third person plural in correct Chaucerian fashion— 
they, hir, hem. 

One is inclined to believe that at this time Keats was making a 
rather intensive study of Chaucer’s language and of the versification 
of the short-couplet poems, with a view to using this medium for a 
narrative poem of some length. It is impossible to know why he 
abandoned the plan, except that one of his moods of indolence 
followed the abandonment, and may have occasioned it. The indo- 
lence gave way to the spring odes, and when he returned to nar- 
rative poetry in the summer, it was to take a new master, Dryden. 

In September of 1819, Keats was revising The Eve of St. Agnes 
and The Eve of St. Mark, and it was after a day devoted to the 
second of these poems that he began to write down his views on 
Chaucer’s language, views which perhaps explain why there is not 
more direct verbal Chaucerian influence (although thorough investi- 
gation might reveal more of that than is generally recognized). The 
journal letter to George of September 20 includes a transcription 
of the St. Mark lines, with the comment on the final “mediaeval” 
passage: 

What follows is an imitation of the Authors in Chaucer’s time—'tis more 
ancient than Chaucer himself and perhaps between him and Gower. 


The “more ancient” quality lies in an attempt to use fewer words of 
French origin, as is clear from the ietter written the next day to 
Reynolds : 


I always somehow associate Chatterton with autumn. He is the purest writer 
in the English language. He has no French idiom, or particles like Chaucer— 
*tis genuine English Idiom in English Words. 


We have seen, however, that while Keats admires the purer “Anglo- 
Saxon” vocabulary of Chatterton, his own pseudo-Chaucerian lan- 


87 Lines 6469-70. 
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guage is much closer to genuine Middle English than Chatterton’s, 
and he avoids the spelling monstrosities which Chatterton’s archaiz- 
ing produced; his theory may be with Chatterton, but not his 
practice. 

The same month produced another interesting pair of comments. 
Keats tells George on September 21, 1819, that he is reading 
Ariosto, six or eight stanzas at a time. He had complained to Taylor, 
in a letter of September 5, that he found Ariosto “as diffuse, in 
parts, as Spenser.” We are not surprised to read in another letter 
to Taylor, November 17: 


As the marvellous is the most enticing, and the surest guarantee of har- 
monious numbers I have been endeavouring to persuade myself to untether 
Fancy and let her manage for herself. I and myself cannot agree about this 
at all. Wonders are no wonders to me. I am more at home amongst Men and 
Women. I would rather read Chaucer than Ariosto. The little dramatic skill 
I may have however badly it might shew in a Drama would I think be suffi- 
cient for a poem. I wish to diffuse the colouring of St. Agnes Eve throughout 
a Poem in which Character and Sentiment would be figures to such drapery. 


Middleton Murry rightly sees in this letter a hint of the sort of 
poem Keats had in mind: 


Chaucer’s Trotlus and Cressida has this combination of psychological truth 
and sensuous colouring. ‘Wonders were no wonders’ to Chaucer: the real 
world of men and women was marvellous and beautiful enough for him.%® 


In short, if Keats was not yet ready to be a Shakespeare, he would 
be a Chaucer. 

From a sentimental medievalizing interest in Chaucer, which 
found expression chiefly in the imitation of mannerisms in En- 
dymion, Keats was brought by the demands of his own narrative 
art, and the suggestions of Hazlitt’s lectures, to find in Chaucer 
a master to follow in the narrative poems of February, 1818, and 
January-February, 1819. The tightening of narrative structure 
noticeable in the progress from Endymion to Jsabella and from 
Isabella to The Eve of St. Agnes, shows how successfully Keats was 
learning Chaucer’s art of well-knit, leisurely narration. Although 
in Lamia he turned to another guide, the letters of September, 1819, 
suggest a final ambition to approach more nearly to Chaucer in 
dramatic power and in power of characterization—to write some- 
thing which would have in it the Chaucerian coloring of The Eve 
of St. Agnes, but more of the psychological truth of Troilus and 
Criseyde. 


Umwversity College, Toronto 


88 J. M. Murry, Keats and Shakespeare (Oxford, 1926), 200-01. 




















DIANA’S SCARF 
By Roperta D. CorNELIvuS 


It has long been known that Keats was well acquainted with the 
Reverend Joseph Spence’s Polymetis, a handsome volume whose 
erudite author had endeavored to show through copious illustration ° 
the “agreement between the works of the Roman poets and the 
remains of the antient artists.”* Charles Cowden Clarke named 
this book among the works in the school library that, during the last 
eighteen months of Keats’s stay at Enfield, were the future poet’s 
“constantly recurrent sources of attraction.”? Sir Sidney Colvin, 
H. B. Forman, Ernest de Sélincourt, C. L. Finney, Douglas Bush, 
and M. R. Ridley have called attention to specific correspondences 
between lines from Keats and passages or engravings in the Poly- 
metis.* There remains unnoted, however, at least one almost certain 
evidence of the influence exerted upon Keats by Spence’s elegant and 
learned treatise. This appears in Endymion, Book I, lines 627-28: 


... The wind outblows 
Her scarf into a fluttering pavillion. 


So far as I can judge from an examination of concordances and 
dictionaries of quotations, the simile here employed is unique in 
English poetry. I find no other case in which a scarf, veil, or mantle 
is compared to a fluttering pavilion. The nearest parallel I have 
observed among the various discussions of the passage containing 
the quoted lines is that adduced by C. L. Finney and Amy Lowell* 


1In preparing this study I have used the 1747 edition, printed for R. 
Dodsley at Tully’s-Head, Pall Mall, London. My study was made from the 
copy in the library of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, but the illustrations 
= reproduced from a copy of the same edition in the New York Public 

ibrary. 

2Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, Recollections of Writers, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1878), pp. 123-24. 

3 Colvin, John Keats ... (New York, 1925), pp. 200, 231; Complete Works 
of John Keats, ed. H. B. Forman (Glasgow, 1901), II, 106 n.; The Poems of 
John Keats, ed. E. de Sélincourt, 5th ed., rev. (London, 1926), xxi, xlv, 390, 
433, 478; Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
I, 21, 255, 264, 284; II, 494, 615; Bush, Mythology and the Romantic Tradi- 
tion in English Poetry, Harvard Studies in English, X VIII (Cambridge, Mass., 
1937), 86, and also “Notes on Keats’s Reading,” PMLA, L (September, 1935), 
792, 794; Ridley, Keats’ Craftsmanship (Oxford, 1933), pp. 60, 299 note E. 
Ridley mentions Endymion, I, 626, as connecting with Polymetis, Plate XXX, 
3, but makes no reference to the comparison I am discussing. 

4 Finney, “Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe and Keats’ Endymion,” PMLA, 
XXXIX (December, 1924), 811; Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston and New 
York, 1925), I, 324. I am not overlooking Bush’s suggested parallel between 
the passage in question and Chapman’s continuation of Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander, IV, 26 ff., in the Philological Quarterly, VIII (1929), 314. The passage 
from Drayton is nearer in correspondence to the idea of a “fluttering pavil- 
lion” than is anything in the lines cited from Chapman. Bush does not mention 
the figure of the pavilion, but finds the resemblances in concepts of color and 
motion and in Chapman’s use of the word “skarfe.” 
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from Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe—a poem that in the early 
nineteenth century existed in only a small number of copies and 
that Keats may never have seen. There the corresponding verses are 


An azur’d Mantle purfled with a vaile 
Which in the Ayre puft like a swelling saile. 


Even if, as Miss Lowell and Mr. Finney have rather convincingly 
argued, Keats knew and was influenced by Endimion and Phoebe, 
it is unlikely that the line “Which in the Ayre puft like a swelling 
saile” could have suggested to him his charming, and possibly unique, 
description of Diana’s wind-blown scarf. 





































































































DIANA IN HER CHARIOT 
Reproduced from Spence’s Polymetis (1747), Plate XXVI, 3. 


It happens that there are in Spence’s Polymetis several illustra- 
tions that might well give rise to the very comparison used by 
Keats. In a section at the end of the book, “An Account of the 
Antiques inserted in this Work . . .,” all those pertinent to this 
discussion are listed with their sources, and, except in the case of 
Plate XXXIV, every personage depicted is named. In Plate 
XXVIII there are three medallions of celestial beings with scarfs 
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blowing above their heads—two of an air-nymph and one of an 
air-nymph with Zephyr; Iris is so depicted in XXIX, 3; Plate 
XXXII, 4, displays an engaging and energetic Europa with a very 
fluttering pavilion ; in a large engraving of “The Injudicious Choice 
of Paris, the Destruction of the Asiatic Empire,” taken from a relief 
in the Villa Medici, Rome (Plate XXXIV), several participants in. 
the scene are adorned with scarf pavilions, and one of them, by 
comparison with labeled pictures of that goddess and by the token 
of the crescent on her brow, must certainly be Diana, though 
Spence seems a little doubtful about her presence.*® Plate XXVI, 3, 
shows Diana in a chariot, her mantle, or scarf, forming a pavilion 
over her head. 








DIANA VISITING ENDYMION 
Reproduced from Spence’s Polymetis (1747), p. 199. 


More important than any of these illustrations, however, is the 
picture of Diana visiting Endymion as here shown,® for in this 
instance there is dramatic as well as pictorial similarity. Not only 
is the goddess depicted with her scarf pavilioned, but she is thus 
depicted in the very act of visiting her beloved shepherd prince. 
So striking an agreement between the poet’s verbal description and 
a graphic representation of the same subject in a favorite book of 
his school days can hardly be considered fortuitous. 

5 Polymetis, edition cited, p. 247. 


6 Ibid., p. 199. For title of picture, see p. 336 and also the “Alphabetical List 
of Each Particular Figure,” pp. 337-38. 
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A further scrutiny of the engraving suggests, too, other possible 
connections with the first meeting between Keats’s Endymion and 
his Olympian visitant (Endymion, I, 590 ff.). As the melancholy 
youth is recounting his bewildering experience to the faithful 
Peona, he speaks of quickly veiling his eyes and face (line 603) ; 
in the illustration he is shown with hand uplifted as if to shield 
his eyes from too great a brightness. The severely drawn stars in 
the picture may have furnished a suggestion for lines 598-99: 


. . the lidless-eyed train 
Of planets. ... 


The goddess’s hair, if not braided as in the poem, may be thought 
of as “simply gordian’d up” (line 614), and her feet may well be 
described as “hovering” (line 624). The phrase “orbed brow” (line 
616) may be derived from either of the definitely named portraits 
of Diana cited, for in both the crescent representing the moon’s orb 
appears on her forehead. Furthermore, Spence, in his commentary 
upon Diana in her chariot (Plate XX VI, 3), says that in her char- 
acter of moon deity she is usually represented as wearing on her 
brow a lunar crown or crescent.? 

But even should these latter parallels be thought unconvincing, 
it seems impossible not to perceive a direct connection between the 
various scarf-pavilioned figures in Polymetis and Keats’s beautiful 
lines—especially since at least two of these figures are of Diana 
herself and one of them is of Diana visiting Endymion. Keats has 
indeed translated from picture to poetry in writing 


... The wind outblows 
Her scarf into a fluttering pavillion. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


tT Polymetis, edition cited, p. 184. 











CHARLES DICKENS AND WASHINGTON IRVING 
By Ernest Bott 


Of all the curiosities in the history of literature, none has struck . 
me as more remarkable than the indifference that has rewarded 
Washington Irving for his enormous contribution to the literary 
growth of a certain Charles Dickens. Even that exhaustive recorder 
of facts relating to Washington Irving, Professor Stanley Williams, 
regarded that gift as too worthless to record. One wonders why? It 
was not always so regarded, especially not in the mother country 
of Dickens in the years when the Sketches by Boz and Pickwick 
brought their new pleasures to a freshly sensitive reading world. 

Dickens avidly read certain works of Washington Irving in the 
most impressionable years of his youth and young manhood, and, 
blessed with the capacity of genius for assimilation, he learned 
valuable lessons in the ways of writing and in the art of reading 
society. 


I 


Dickens himself supplies us freely with the first link in our chain 
of argument: the proof of his reading in, and familiarity with, the 
works of Washington Irving. It is testimony that must be given the 
fullest credit. 

When Dickens was mulling over plans for a periodical, he broached 
in a letter to John Forster in July, 1839, the idea of visiting either 
Ireland or America, 


. . . to write from thence a series of papers descriptive of the places and 
the people I see, introducing local tales, traditions, and legends, something 
after the plan of Washington Irving’s Alhambra.1 


In December, 1841, he acknowledged in a letter to Irving that he 
had “everything you have written upon my shelves, and in my 
thoughts, and in my heart of hearts.’ 

That is indeed a significant statement as to the room that the 
works of Irving occupied in the imagination of the writer whose 
purely cultural reading after youth was the sparsest of that of any 
novelist of greatness in the language. In the same letter he wrote, 


I should love to go with you—as I have gone, God knows how often—into 
Little Britain, and Eastcheap, and Green Arbour Court, and Westminster 


1 John Forster, Dickens, ed. J. W. T. Ley (New York, n.d.), p. 141. 


2Charles Dickens, Letters, ed. Mamie Dickens and Georgina Hogarth 
(New York, 1893), p. 51. 
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Abbey. I should like to travel with you, outside the last of the coaches down 
to Bracebridge Hall. It would make my heart glad to compare notes with you 
about that shabby gentleman in the oilcloth hat and red nose, who sat in the 
nine-cornered back-parlour of the Masons’ Arms; and about Robert Preston 
and the tallow-chandler’s widow, whose sitting-room is second nature to me; 
and about all those delightful places and people that I used to walk about and 
dream of in the daytime, when a very small and not over-particularly-taken- 
care-of-boy. 


The last clause should be noted as fixing the approximate age when 
Dickens discovered Irving,—sometime in his lonely adolescent years 
in London. The letter goes on, 


I have a good deal to say, too, about that dashing Alonzo de Ojeda, that you 
can’t help being fonder of than you ought to be; and much to hear concerning 
Moorish legend, and poor unhappy Boabdil. 


Then comes a breath-halting sentence: “Diedrich Knickerbocker I 
have worn to death in my pocket.” And further he wrote, 


I have been so accustomed to associate you with my pleasantest and happiest 
thoughts, and with my leisure hours, that I rush at once into full confidence 
with you. 


In another letter written in March, 1842, he described himself to 
Irving as “a man who loves you, and holds communication with 
your spirit oftener, perhaps, than any other person alive.’’* At the 
dinner with which distinguished admirers honored him in New York 
on February 18, 1842, Dickens paid this further tribute to Irving: 


Washington Irving! Why, gentlemen, I don’t go upstairs to bed two nights 
out of seven . . . without taking Washington Irving under my arm; and, 
when I don’t take him, I take his own brother Oliver Goldsmith.* 


And after a long account of places planted in his memory by Irving’s 
descriptive genius, he said, “But these are topics familiar from my 
boyhood.” 


II 


Before an author’s familiarity with suspected source materials 
can be allowed to have unqualified significance, it ought to be sup- 
ported by some evidence as to the likelihood of his yielding to their 
influence. The welcome Dickens ga the stimulation of Irving can 
be explained as convincingly as a ccurrence can be accounted for 
by partly speculative means. 

As we have seen, Dickens discovered Irving after he came to 
London. He was then at an age when his precocious intellect would 
convert any new literary acquaintanceship that won his favor into 


§ Dickens, Letters, p. 59. 
oe Speeches, ed. R. H. Shepherd (London, Michael Joseph, n.d.), 
p. 77. 
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an absorbing friendship and a potential influence on his creative im- 
agination. 

The acceptance of Irving as a favorite author, and therefore a 
potential master, can be accounted for by Dickens’s earlier love for 
Goldsmith. The first chapter of Forster’s biography of Dickens 
makes it clear that Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield and The Citizen 
of the World were nourishing elements of Dickens’s childhood read- 
ing ; they were read and reread with a child’s insatiable eagerness for 
a favorite book, and they must have created a strong predisposition 
favoring any later writer who might strike the same atmospheric 
key. When Dickens left Chatham for London, he took with him a 
copy of Goldsmith’s Bee, a work he cherished for some years. The 
atmosphere that Irving, himself saturated in Goldsmith, conjured 
up was so like the atmosphere remembered from Goldsmith that 
reading him gave to the youth, just when he was suffering from a 
tense conflict between urgent ambition and despair of attainment, 
a revival of something of the ecstasy of carefree childhood. 

But the literary bond between Dickens and Irving was sealed by 
their brotherhood in temperament. From boyhood on to youth and 
manhood Dickens found in Irving, with a constant refinement of 
appreciation, the very qualities that intuitively had drawn him to 
Goldsmith, the very qualities that led him, as we have seen, to 
refer to Goldsmith as Irving’s “own brother.” These were gentleness 
strengthened by personal dignity, and a shrewd penetration into human 
disguises, checked by sympathy for real suffering and good humor 
linked to stout courage. They were the qualities Dickens could sense 
and admire because they were eminently his own; and because they 
were being warmly admired by a large reading public, they were 
thrilling encouragements to his self-esteem. It was no wonder that 
when favorable circumstances placed a pen in his hand, Dickens 
should begin to write not a little after the manner of a living 
favorite. 

How long the imaginative materials and suggestions that Dickens 
received from Irving fermented in his mind cannot be known. Their 
influence was strongest in his younger writing years. But that Dick- 
ens recognized Irving’s stimulus to his imagination, at least until 
1856, is as good as declared at the beginning of a letter he wrote to 
Irving in July of that year: “If you knew how often I write to you 
individually and personally in my books. . . .’””* 


III 


The third phase of our study of influence conventionally ex- 
amines the evidence for such extremes of assimilation as approach 
the conclusiveness of the deadly parallel. Too close a correspond- 


5 Dickens, Letters, p. 401. 
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ence of passages, of course, is proof of a very different process from 
that of assimilation; namely, plagiarism. But approximate parallels 
of phrasing and imagery that are discovered in a writer and his 
favorite author are strong evidence of absorption. 

Since Christmas is one of the themes that are inevitably identified 
with Dickens, we may begin by observing a close parallel both in the 
interpretation of its meaning and in the imagery used to express that 
meaning. It is in the first of a series of five Christmas sketches 
contained in The Sketch Book that Irving draws his conception of 
the holiday : 


It is a beautiful arrangement . . . that this festival . . . has been made the 
season for gathering together of family connections, and drawing closer 
again those bands of kindred hearts, which the cares and pleasures and 
sorrows of the world are continually operating to cast loose; of calling back 
the children of a family, who have launched forth in life, and wandered 
widely asunder, once more to assemble about the paternal hearth, that rallying- 
place of the affections, there to grow young and loving again among the 
endearing mementos of childhood. . . .¢ 


Dickens expounds a closely similar interpretation as he says a 
kind of grace before the Christmas dinner at Manor Farm: 


Numerous indeed are the hearts to which Christmas brings a brief season of 
happiness and enjoyment. How many families, whose members have been 
dispersed and scattered far and wide, in the restless struggles of life, are then 
reunited, and meet once again in the happy state of companionship and mutual 
good-will, which is a source of such pure and unalloyed delight. . . . 

... Happy, happy Christmas, that can win us back to the delusions of our 
childish days; that can recall to the old man the pleasures of his youth; that 
can transport the sailor and the traveller, thousands of miles away, back to 
his own fireside and his quiet home. . . .7 


In Irving the hearthfire is an important feature of the home on 
Christmas. Turning to the next page following the section that has 
been quoted, we find this sentence: 


The ruddy blaze diffuses an artificial summer and sunshine through the room, 
and lights up each countenance with a kindlier welcome.® 


A few paragraphs beyond the first passage quoted from Dickens 
we find a sentence closely paralleling the second citation from 
Irving: 


The deep red blaze sent forth a rich glow, that penetrated into the furthest 
corner of the room, and cast its cheerful tint on every face.® 


6“Christmas,” Works, Autograph Edition (New York, 1895), vol. 1, p. 287. 
All references in this paper to the works of Irving are to those in the Auto- 
graph Edition. 

7 Pickwick, Everyman’s Library, pp. 374-75. 

8 “Christmas,” op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 288-89. 

® Pickwick, p. 394. 
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A parallel in portraits is that between Irving’s sketch of a coach- 
man and the picture of Tony Weller. 


Irving: He has commonly a broad, full face, curiously mottled with red, 
as if the blood had been forced by hard feeding into every vessel of the skin. 

Dickens: His face... had expanded under the influence of good living .. . 
and his complexion exhibited that peculiarly mottled combination of colours * 
which is only to be seen in gentlemen of his profession, anc in underdone 
roast beef. 


Irving: He wears a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat. 
Dickens: . . . the capacious brim of a low-crowned brown hat. 


Irving: He wears .. . a huge roll of colored handkerchief about his neck, 
knowingly knotted and tucked in at the bosom. 

Dickens : Round his neck he wore a crimson travelling shawl, which merged 
into his chin by such imperceptible gradations, that it was difficult to distin- 
guish the folds of the one, from the felds of the other. 


Irving: His bulk is still further increased by a multiplicity of coats. .. . 
His waistcoat is commonly of some bright color, striped.1° 

Dickens: Over this, he mounted a long waistcoat of a broad pink-striped 
pattern, and over that again, a wide-skirted green coat.12 


The critic who discussed Pickwick in the Quarterly Review for 
October, 1837, declared Dickens must have borrowed from Irving’s 
description of the stage-coachman, because 


the fact is, the old race of coachmen were going out when Mr. Washington 
Irving first visited England, and were altogether gone before Dickens’s time. 


Another marked similarity in external portraiture is that between 
Governor Wouter Van Twiller and his burgomasters, and John Wil- 
let and his three cronies of the Mayflower Inn. The Governor and his 
admirers are drawn in Knickerbocker’s History in the following 
lines : 


Certain it is, that, if any matter were propounded to him on which ordinary 
mortals would rashly determine at first glance, he would put on a vague, 
mysterious look, shake his capacious head, smoke some time in profound 
silence, and at length observe, that ‘he had his doubts about the matter’; 
which gained him the reputation of a man slow of belief and not easily 
imposed upon. . . .22 


In this stately chair would he sit, and this magnificent pipe would he smoke, 
shaking his right knee with a constant motion, and fixing his eye for hours 
together upon a little print of Amsterdam, . . .1% 


Nothing could equal the profound deliberations that took place between 
the renowned Wouter and these worthy compeers. . . . They would sit for 
hours, smoking and dozing over public affairs, without speaking a word to 
interrupt that perfect stillness so necessary to deep reflection. 


10 Sketch Book, vol. 2, p. 4. 

i1 Pickwick, p. 314. 

12 Knickerbocker’s History, vol. 1, p. 222. 
18 [bid., vol. 1, p. 226. 

14 Jbid., vol. 1, p. 241. 
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We turn at once to the pictures Dickens drew in the first chapter 
of Barnaby Rudge: 


.. +. John Willet, a burly, large-headed man with a fat face, which betokened 
profound obstinacy and slowness of apprehension, combined with a very 
strong reliance upon his own merits. . . .25 


The elder Willet and his three companions continued to smoke with pro- 
found gravity, and in a deep silence, each having his eyes fixed on a huge 
copper boiler that was suspended over the fire. After some time John Willet 
slowly shook his head, and thereupon his friends slowly shook theirs; but no 
man withdrew his eyes from the boiler, or altered the solemn expression of 
his countenance in the slightest degree. . . .18 


A general murmur from his three cronies, and a general shaking of heads 
at the copper boiler, assured John Willet that they had had good experience 
of his powers, and needed no further evidence to assure them of his superi- 
ority. John smoked with a little more dignity, and surveyed them in silence.17 


Other portraits showing detailed resemblances are the following: 


Irving: Ichabod Crane, Sketch Book, “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.” 

Dickens: Nathaniel Pipkin, Pickwick, ch. 17. 
The writing master, Reprinted Pieces, “Our School.” 

Irving: The title character, Bracebridge Hall, “A Village Poli- 
tician.” 

Dickens: Will Fern, The Chimes. 

Irving: General Harbottle, Bracebridge Hall, “An Old Soldier.” 

Lickens: General Fladdock, Martin Chuzzlewnt, ch. 17. 

Irving: Mr. Skryme, Sketch Book, “Little Britain.” 

Dickens: Mr. Venus, Our Mutual Friend. 

Irving: The Lambs, of. cit. 

Dickens: The Maldertons, Sketches by Boz, “Horatio Sparkins,” 
and the Tuggses, “The Tuggses at Ramsgate.” 


IV 


When assimilation has been thorough, the original nutritive ma- 
terials have been so broken down by the acids of the digesting mind 
that the analyst must make his comparative study a more abstract 
one, and match methods, attitudes, and themes. 

Dickens appears to have profited greatly from Irving’s examples 
of certain patterns of style that mirrored his mood of the moment. 
One double pattern, used for description, expresses Irving’s liveliest 
mood. The more objective phase of that exuberant, intensifying 
style imparts to described action swift movement and explosive 
energy: that is, animation. The more subjective phase deepens the 
sense impressiveness of its described materials with the fantasy of 

15 Barnaby Rudge (New York, Nelson, n.d.), p. 3. 


16 Jbid., p. 8. 
17 Jbid., p. 10. 
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incarnation and personification; that is, animism. The two phases 
are exactly represented in the double meaning of the word “quick.” 


Animation in description: 


Irving: . . . they carried arms and they presented arms; they gave the 
standing salute and the passing salute; they rolled their drums, they flourished 
their fifes, and they waved their colors; they faced to the left. and they faced 
to the right, and they faced to the rightabout; they wheeled forward, and 
they wheeled backward, and they wheeled into echellon; they marched and 
they countermarched, by grand divisions, by single divisions, and by sub- 
divisions; by platocns, by sections, and by files; in quick time, in slow time, 
and in no time at all. . . .18 


Dickens: Astounding evolutions they were, one rank firing over the heads 
of another rank, and then running away; and then the other rank firing over 
the heads of another rank, and running away in their turn; and then forming 
squares, with officers in the centre; and then descending the trench on one 
side with scaling ladders, and ascending it on the other again by the same 
means; and knocking down barricades of baskets, and behaving in the most 
gallant manner possible.!® 


Animism in description: 


Irving: The pedagogue’s mouth watered, as he looked upon this sumptuous 
promise of luxurious winter fare. In his devouring mind’s eye he pictured 
to himself every roasting-pig running about with a pudding in his belly, 
and an apple in his mouth; the pigeons were snuggly put to bed in a com- 
fortable pie, and tucked in with a coverlet of crust; the geese were swimming 
in their own gravy; and the ducks pairing cosily in dishes, like snug married 
couples, with a decent competency of onion-sauce. In the porkers he saw 
carved out the future sleek side of bacon, and juicy relishing ham; not a 
turkey but he beheld daintily trussed up, with its gizzard under its wing, and, 
peradventure, a necklace of savory sausages; and even bright chanticleer 
himself lay sprawling on his back, in a side-dish, with up-lifted claws, as if 
craving that quarter which his chivalrous spirit disdained to ask while living.?° 


Dickens: The poulterers’ shops were still half open, and the fruiterers’ 
were radiant in their glory. There were great, round, pot-bellied baskets of 
chestnuts, shaped like the waistcoats of jolly old gentlemen, lolling at the 
doors, and tumbling out into the street in their apoplectic opulence. There 
were ruddy, brown-faced, broad-girthed Spanish Onions, shining in the fat- 
ness of their growth like Spanish Friars, and winking from their shelves in 
wanton slyness at the girls as they went by, and glanced at the hung-up 
mistletoe.21 


...a roast leg of pork bursting into tears of sage and onion . . . a ham in 
a perspiration with the pace it was going at. . . .22 


Irony is as prevalent in our literature today as is inconsistency 
in our thinking; but irony was uncommon in popular literature at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the correspondence in 


18 Knickerbocker’s History, vol. 2, p. 148. 

19 Pickwick, p. 52. 

20 “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” Sketch Book, vol. 2, pp. 264-65. 

21 4 Christmas Carol, in Christmas Stories (New York, Stokes, n.d.), p. 40. 
22 Little Dorrit, Everyman’s Library, p. 229. 
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the use of irony between Irving and Dickens deserves careful at- 
tention. 


The cynical vein: 


Irving: [European settlers of America are praised for introducing to the 
Indians] a thousand remedies, by which the most inveterate diseases are 
alleviated and healed ; and that they might comprehend the benefits and enjoy 
the comforts of these medicines, they previously introduced among them the 
diseases which they were calculated to cure.?3 


Dickens: The paternal Gowan . . . had been pensioned off as a Commis- 
sioner of nothing particular somewhere or other, and had died at his post with 
his drawn salary in his hand, nobly defending it to the last extremity.4 


The critical aside: 
Irving: ... a good old age, that is to say, an age that is good for nothing.?5 


Dickens: . . . a suit of clothes (if the term be allowable when they suited 
him not at all).?6 


Playful irony: 


Irving: It is true, that the regular thumping of Dolph’s pestle, or perhaps 
the drowsy buzzing of the summer flies, would now and then lull the little 
man into a slumber; but then his spectacles were always wide awake, and 
studiously regarding the book.?7 


Dickens: This was succeeded by Mrs. Leo Hunter’s recitation of her far- 
famed Ode to an Expiring Frog, which was enccred once, and would have 
been encored twice, if the major part of the guests, who thought it was high 
time to get something to eat, had not said that it was perfectly shameful to 
take advantage of Mrs. Hunter’s good nature.?8 


An innovation of Irving’s that Dickens adopted was the use of a 
contemporary idiom for burlesque. Irving broke away from the 
eighteenth-century tradition that the heroic classical manner must 
be used for burlesque. The novelty of this manner in the early part 
of the nineteenth century strengthens the case for a direct absorption 
by Dickens. Parallel examples of the style are abundant, and parallel 
themes easy to find. 


On speculative scholarship : 
Irving: Knickerbocker, vol. 1, Bk. I, ch. 1; and vol. 1, pp. 321-25, 
Dickens: The Mudfog Papers. 
Pickwick, ch. 11, ch. 39. 


On the delusion of the people as to their capacity for government: 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 2, Bk. VII, chs. 7 to 10. 
Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, ch. 16. 


28 Knickerbocker’s History, vol. 1, p. 94. 

24 Little Dorrit, p. 200. 

25 Bracebridge Hall, vol. 1, p. 324. 

26 Nicholas Nickleby, Everyman’s Library, p. 9. 
27 Bracebridge Hall, vol. 2, p. 208. 

28 Pickwick, p. 206. 
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On jingoism: 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 101-02. 
Dickens: Little Dorrit, pp. 290-91. 

On the military: 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 2, Bk. VI, ch. 2. 
Dickens: Miscellaneous Papers, “Why ?” 


On the generosity of monarchs in giving grants of foreign territories : 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 297-99. 
Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit, Everyman’s Library, p. 2. 


Vv 


In their use of certain forms we discover weighty correspondences. 

The descriptive sketch. Irving’s love for London was the shy 
reverential emotion natural to a cultured American. Both his tem- 
perament and his full reading in the essay of the eighteenth century 
combined to give to his drawings of London a leisurely historical 
quaintness distinct from the high energy of life lived in the present 
with which the scenes by Dickens are charged. The sketches “The 
Art of Bookmaking,” “Travelling,” “The Boar’s Head Tavern East- 
cheap,” “Westminster Abbey,” “London Antiques,” and “Little 
Britain” win for Irving the distinction of having perfected the prose 
local-color sketch in which the look and spirit and features of a spe- 
cific place or neighborhood in London are woven into a clear and 
unified pattern as a tribute to that place or neighborhood. Before 
Irving, only fragments of local-color sketches about London appear 
in the prose-writings of such men as Greene, Dekker, Middleton, 
Rowlands, Ned Ward, Tom Brown, Defoe, Addison, and Goldsmith. 
Irving’s “Little Britain” remarkably resembles the series of sketches 
that make up Dickens’s “Our Parish,” in its drawing of the life of a 
London region and in its humorous spirit. Many other papers in 
Sketches by Boz, Reprinted Pieces, and The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller show with what superlative success Dickens carried on the 
genre Irving had perfected. 

The tale of comic fantasia. Both writers practised the form in 
which supernatural incidents aid in effects of humor or comedy. 
Compare: 


Irving: Sketch Book, “Rip Van Winkle,” and “The Art of 
Bookmaking,” pt. 2. 
Alhambra, “The Legend of the Two Discreet Statues,” 
“The Legend of the Enchanted Soldier,” “A Ramble 
Among the Hills.” 

Dickens: Pickwick, “The Bagman’s Story,” and “The Story of 
the Bagman’s Uncle.” 
All the Year Round, January to May, 1868, “A Holiday 
Romance.” 
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The tale of fantasized realistic humor. This appears to have 
been freshly created by Irving out of its cruder antecedents in 
the prose of Nashe and Sterne. It occurs in its most sustained 
form in the sketch about “The Stout Gentleman” in Bracebridge 
Hall, which, with an allowance for its slightly more leisurely pace, 
is as Dickensian as Dickens. Its lively, humorous impressionism that 
makes imagined mountains out of real mole-hills is an almost exact 
foreshadowing of the most enjoyable element in the art of Dickens. 
The fantasia is not a thing of content but of degree, and it exists 
only in the greatly heightened importance given to familiar details 
by the excitement of the author’s creative imagination. Dickens’s tale, 
“The Holly-Tree,” also set at an inn, exemplifies the same genre of 
ordinary episode whose little commonplaces are highly magnified 
through a humorous excitement. 

The tale of macabre humor. Irving combined the macabre and 
the humorous moods in an original union in tales of major rank. 
Before Irving, the Gothic romance had joined these contrasting 
moods, but the macabre characters were separate from the humorous 
ones. In Irving’s new art, the agent of humorous effects is also a 
source of the macabre, as in “The Spectre Bridegroom” and “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow.”** Two Christmas tales of Dickens, “The 
Story of the Goblins Who Stole a Sexton” and A Christmas Carol, 
make use of the compound to secure an ethical effect. If Dickens 
was encouraged by Irving’s example to try his hand at the mixture, 
the influence was an extremely important one, because there is so 
much of this union of humor and grisliness in the art of Dickens. 
Without it the characters of Bumble, Mrs. Corney, the Sowerberrys, 
the Squeerses, Quilp, Sarah Gamp, Mr. Mould, and Mr. Omer, for 
a random handful, could not have been. 

The sentimental tale. Certain sentimental tales by Irving are 
echoed in a variety of ways in both the tales and the novels of 
Dickens. The essence of “The Broken Heart,” “The Wife,” and 
“The Pride of the Village”*®® is the exaltation of a faithful wife or 
loving sweetheart. Dickens makes the wife who is loyal to her brutal 
husband the idealized heroine of “The Hospital Patient.”** 

In three of Irving’s stories a widow and her only son are the lead- 
ing characters: ““The Widow and Her Son,”*? “Annette Delarbre,” 
and “Dolph Heyliger.”** In the first story the son dies. Two of the 
early tales of Dickens portray a widow and her son. In “Our Next 
Door Neighbor” a son dies of consumption while supporting his 
mother ; and “The Black Veil’** is a powerful short story of a widow 

29 Sketch Book. 

80 [bid. 

81 Sketches by Boz. 

82 Sketch Book. 


88 Bracebridge Hall. 
84 Sketches by Boz. 
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who engages a physician to try to save the life of an only son after his 
hanging. The importance of the widow and her only son as a casting 
motif is demonstrated by the fact that the two appear eleven times 
in different emotional settings in nine novels of Dickens: in Pick- 
wick, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, Old Curiosity Shop, Bar- 
naby Rudge, David Copperfield (three times), Hard Times, Little. 
Dorrit, and Edwin Drood. 

History. The historical account that is unhampered by method- 
ology and that allows the widest freedom for persona! opinion came 
to Dickens in the form of Irving’s often read Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory, which Dickens matched in his A Child’s History of England 
with an equally humanitarian point of view and with the same zest 
in laughing away the heroic myths that falsify historical records. 

The book of travels. Irving’s Alhambra, which Dickens mentioned 
to Forster as a tentative model for a book of travel sketches, offered 
an example of informal travel description written with an interest 
in the social commonplaces of the land visited. It encouraged Dickens 


to consider and to execute his American Notes and Pictures from 
Italy. 


VI 


Less tangible influences than those of style and form to which 
Dickens subjected himself through his admiration for Irving were 
those exerted by Irving’s attitudes toward folk ways, toward the role 
of author, and toward society, and by the opinions which those atti- 
tudes fostered. The number of parallels requires us to use the method 
of briefing once more. 


(1) A love for folk festivals and the romance of coaching. 


Regret over the passing of the jolly folk festivals. 
Irving: Knickerbocker, vol. 2, Bk. VII, ch. 12. 
Sketch Book, “Christmas.” 

Bracebridge Hall, “May-Day Customs.” 
Dickens: Sketches by Boz, “The First of May.” 


The celebration of Christmas. 
Irving: Sketch Book, “The Stage Coach,” and “The Christmas 
Dinner.” 
Dickens: Sketches by Boz, “A Christmas Dinner.” 
Pickwick, ch. 28. 
A Christmas Carol, Stave Three. 


The romance of the stage coach. 
Irving: op. cit., “The Stage Coach.” 
Dickens: Martin Chuzzslewit, ch. 36. 
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(2) The profession of an optimistic creed of authorship. 
Irving: Bracebridge Hall, “The Author,” vol. 1, pp. 11-12. 
Dickens: Christmas Books, Preface. 

Household Words, No. 1. 


(3) The writer as international critic of the English-speaking 
peoples. 


Criticism of the trans-Atlantic press. 
Irving: Bracebridge Hall, vol. 2, “The Author’s Farewell.” 
Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. 16, ch. 21. 


Criticism of trans-Atlantic national feeling. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 1, “The Author.” 
Dickens: op. cit., ch. 33. 


(4) The writer as preacher of the religion of humanity. 


A warning to the upper classes to cease neglecting the common 
people. 
Irving: Bracebridge Hall, “English Country Gentlemen.” 
Dickens: Hard Times, (New York, Nelson, n.d.), p. 217. 


The harm done by the multiplication of laws. 
Irving: Knickerbocker, vol. 1, pp. 204-05. 
Dickens: Miscellaneous Papers, “Letters on Capital Punishment,” 
“The Finishing Schoolmaster,” “The Great Baby.” 


Vulturous lawyers begotten by the profusion of laws. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 351-53. 
Dickens: Bleak House, ch. 39 (Vholes). 


The ineffectiveness of imprisonment for debt. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 1, p. 356. 
Dickens: Pickwick, ch. 42. 
Little Dorrit. 


The Puritan mania for repression. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 290-92; vol. 2, Bk. V, ch. 8. 
Dickens: Sunday Under Three Heads. 


A plea for permitting the London poor to enjoy public parks and 
heaths. 
Irving: Sketch Book, “A Sunday in London.” 
Dickens: Sketches by Boz, “London Recreations.” 
Sunday Under Three Heads. 


(5) The writer as the people’s critic of government. 


Contempt for the petty politician, in particular the beadle. 
Irving: Knickerbocker, vol. 1, p. 235. 
Dickens: Little Dorrit, p. 24. 
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The absurdity of the Lord Mayor’s office. 
Irving: Sketch Book, vol. 2, pp. 104-05. 
Dickens: Miscellaneous Papers, “Reflections of a Lord Mayor,” 
“Mr. Booley’s View of the Last Lord Mayor’s Show.” 


The parasitism of John Bull’s governmental establishment. 
Irving: Sketch Book, “John Bull.” 
Dickens: Little Dorrit (The Barnacles). 


The do-nothingness of government officials. 
Irving: Knickerbocker, vol. 1, pp. 222, 226-27. 
Dickens: op. cit., Bk. II, ch. 28 (Ferdinand Barnacle). 
Reprinted Pieces, “Prince Bull.” 


The vacant mind reflected in the countenances of officials. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 1, p. 224. 
Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, p. 193. 
Miscellaneous Papers, “A Haunted House.” 


The party’s self-interest raised above national needs. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 320-21. 
Dickens : Ricectennens Papers, “Why: ?” “Red Tape,” — 
ing,” “Nobody’s Story.” 


The irrational ead of party differences. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 2, p. 10. 
Dickens: Pickwick, ch. 13. 

Bleak House, ch. 12, ch. 40. 


(6) Even when we turn to themes purely American, the parallels 
continue to claim each other. 


The clamorous patriotism of Americans. 
Irving: Knickerbocker, vol. 2, pp. 375-76. 
Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. 34 (The Hon. Elijah Pogram). 


The snobbishness of Americans. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 1, p. 16. 
Dickens: op. cit., ch. 17 (General Fladdock). 
Miscellaneous Papers, “An American in Europe.” 


American Puritans: refugees from tyranny, tyrants themselves. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 290-91; vol. 2, pp. 108-16. 
Dickens: American Notes, Everyman’s Library, p. 72. 


The airs of Englishmen in America. 
Irving: Sketch Book, vol. 1, p. 4. 
Dickens: of. cit., p. 111. 


Praise of the victimized American Indian. 
Irving: Knickerbocker, vol. 1, pp. 189-93. 
Sketch Book, “Traits of Indian Character,” “Philip of 
Pokanoket.” 
Dickens: American Notes, ch. 12. 
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The Yankee as an expert in smart-dealing. 
Irving: Knickerbocker, vol. 1, pp. 357-64. 
Dickens: American Notes, the last chapter. 

Miscellaneous Papers, “Why ?” 


The city of Washington: magnificent on paper, shabby in reality. 
Irving: op. cit., vol. 1, p. 241. 
Dickens: American Notes, p. 114. 


VII 


A confirming rather than an essential link in our argument is the 
general harmony of opinion among the first English reviewers that 
the writings of Dickens remarkably resembled those of Irving. Fa- 
miliar with Irving through a not too distant reading of his works, 
these reviewers were admirably fitted by their knowledge and their 
freshness of mind with respect to the newcomer to be judges of 
material comparisons, although possibly not of aesthetic ones. 

The Eclectic Review for March, 1837, in comparing Pickwick 
unfavorably with the work of Irving, said: “When our author is in 
his best moods, he often very strongly reminds us of Geoffrey 
Crayon.” In the course of his careful study for the Westminster 
Review of July, 1837, “Theta” declared, 


Our readers will, perhaps, be somewhat surprised when we mention Wash- 
ington Irving as the writer, to the character of whose mind we find the 
greatest resemblance to ‘Boz.’ . . . The two resemble each other in the most 
distinctive peculiarities of their minds. . . . The field of ‘Boz’ is the most 
limited; he is the Washington Irving of English low life. . . . In the writings 
of ‘Boz’ there are fifty scenes in the style of ‘The Stout Gentleman,’ and 
exhibiting most of the excellencies of that most admirable comic sketch. . . . 
The similarity (in narrative art) appears to consist in their both preserving 
the same light, buoyant, graceful manner of telling the story. 


The critic who reviewed Pickwick and the Sketches by Boz in the 
Quarterly Review for October, 1837, wrote, 


The only writer who appears to have exercised any marked influence on his 
style is Washington Irving, whom he undoubtedly has imitated in parts, . 
Mr. Dickens . . . too frequently condescends to be a copyist. . . . Wardle’s 
Manor House, with its merry doings at Christmas-time, is neither more nor 
less than Bracebridge Hall at second hand. 


The National Magazine and Monthly Critic for December, 1837, 
declared, on the basis of the Sketches by Boz, that Dickens “cer- 
tainly did approach nearer to Washington Irving than any living 
writer.” The Edinburgh Review said in October, 1838, that Dickens 
“sometimes imitates other writers, such as Fielding in his intro- 
ductions, and Washington Irving in his detached tales.” 

Such admiration for the art of Dickens as was rarely confessed 
by the earliest English critics is to be found in the Blatter fiir 
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literarische Unterhaltung for January 11, 1838. It includes observa- 
tions on the parallels between Tony Weller and Irving’s coachman 
of “The Stage Coach,” and on the kinship of Pickwick with the 
works of Goldsmith, Smollett, and Irving. 

American reviewers appear not to have recognized the likeness 
to Irving nor to have hazarded the opinion of an influence emanating ~ 
from him. In June and in November of 1836 the Soutern Literary 
Messenger contained Poe’s reviews of portions of Dickens’s writ- 
ings. In them Poe considered Dickens to be equalled by few as a 
writer of prose, and praised him for the unity of effect in his tales. 
He especially liked “The Black Veil” and “The Madman’s Manu- 
script.” When he came, however, to classify Dickens, he compared 
him for his presentation of Cockney life to the author of Peter 
Snook, and placed him for his tragic pieces far above Bulwer and 
Warren. The Knickerbocker Magazine in March, 1837, awarded 
Dickens the highest rank among living humorists, but compared 
him to the author of the Little Pedlington sketches, John Poole. 
The Southern Literary Journal for August, 1837, found Pickwick 
“a creditable imitation of the styles of Fielding and Smollett.” The 
Southern Literary Messenger for September, 1837, topped its praise 
of the character of Mr. Wardle with the comment, “We have seen 
nothing like it from the pen of any writer of this century.” The 
only mention of Irving that I have found in the earliest American 
reviews of Dickens is that by the Gentleman’s Magazine of October, 
1837, which adds the new name of Dickens to those of the five older 
immortals, Smollett, Fielding, Irving, Scott, and Marryat. 


A fact of which the reader must have become aware as he fol- 
lowed the course of our argument is that the greatest number of 
parallels to Dickens are found in Knickerbocker’s History. That fact 
I regard as a decisive corroboration of the testimony of Dickens: 
“Diedrich Knickerbocker I have worn to death in my pocket,” and a 
refutation of the claims of those industrious twins, Chance and 
Zeitgeist, to be the responsible tutors. 

Yet Dickens was not a mere imitator ; but he was superbly literate. 
He could not only absorb into his imagination the stuff of life through 
physical experience and introspection, but he could also assimilate 
from books matters and methods congenial to his wide range of ex- 
pressive powers. His superior energy and gusto and genius for crea- 
tion snapped up a hint from books, reworked it, expanded the prod- 
uct, multiplied it, and invented a whole family of variations. Hence 
a study of the antecedents of his methods and attitudes directs a 
fresh light upon the creative wonder that is Dickens. 
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A STUDY OF ERNST WIECHERT WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO JENS PETER JACOBSEN AND RILKE 


By Lypia BAER 
WIECHERT’s ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO JACOBSEN 


Jens Peter Jacobsen is so firmly entrenched in the hearts of many 
German poets and writers who resurrected him some twenty years 
after his death that an element of permanence begins to emerge in 
his impact on German literature. There were many passing imitations 
of the Dane by the fin de siécle, but his attraction for decadence 
recedes ever farther into the background of temporal fashions, and 
enduring values may be detected. In the volumes of the last forty 
years it is not rare to pick up one in which the metaphors, the 
phrases, or even the deeper-rooted faith and conviction of the 
writer rings with a new and yet familiar sound. With a shock of 
amazement one realizes that it was not Rilke alone,? but many others 
of his generation and of a decided similarity of temperament, who 
erected a monument more enduring than stone to the Danish poet. 

In the universal fellowship of poets, there are value standards 
which are accepted by those of an essentially similar nature. Rilke, 
whose debt to Jacobsen is now generally acknowledged, has made 
some of these values familiar to a large public. Ernst Wiechert, a 
contemporary figure, can be mentioned in one breath with Rilke not 
only because of their many analogous characteristics and traits, but 
because they are bound in fellowship by the links which Jacobsen 
forged between them. Wiechert has advanced, step by step, through 
error, confusion, storm, and travail, until he has reached a pinnacle 
where we can discern the permanent qualities which have made of 
his striving more than a temporal fever, and where, somewhat less 
obviously, we can see Jacobsen’s enduring soul. Rilke, too, has con- 
tributed to Wiechert’s coming-of-age. 

Many of the writers and imitators of Jacobsen at the turn of the 
century were much like chameleons; they turned their faces with 
the changing world, in conscious or unconscious adaptation to the 
complexion of the time. They were “decadent” when it was fash- 
ionable to be so; they wrote poetry in the style of Jacobsen and 

1 A. von Grolmann, for example, in discussing Gundolf’s Goethe in Eupho- 
rion, XIV (Erg. 1921), 18 n., suddenly remarks: “Entweder lebt ein Mensch 


sein eigenes Leben und stirbt seinen eigenen Tod oder er 1a8t sich beein- 
flussen.” 


2 Cf. my paper on Rilke and Jens Peter Jacobsen, PMLA, LIV (1939), 
900-932, 1133-1180. 
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prose in the manner of Marie Grubbe or Niels Lyhne; and, just as 
promptly, they discarded their superficial attire for more up-to-date 
trends in writing.® 

Wiechert, as did Rilke, built certain foundations upon a rock, 
which they both fortified, each in his individual fashion, as the years 
went on. Storms challenged and battered them, but their props were 
cemented; they never lost their last supports, though both had 
similar critical periods when it seemed to them that they were 
bereft of all that makes existence endurable for the artist. Both in 
time discarded the temporary aberrations which arose out of the 
chaotic bewilderment of their days of distress, and disaster itself 
could not uproot them. Their apparent gentleness was the covering 
mantle of strong souls, who were determined to find eternal values 
within the discouraging phenomena of passing multiplicity. 

Ernst Wiechert is Rilke’s junior by only five years, but his con- 
tact with the world of facts and phenomena is incomparably more 
immediate than was Rilke’s. Wiechert passed through the ordeal of 
the First World War—Rilke’s self-styled “barren” period—as a 
soldier, writing even in the trenches. The war and the course of 
events scarred him indelibly and maimed his outlook on life for a 
long time. In the course of the Second World War he was precipi- 
tated into the ranks of the dissenters with the new regime and its 
attitude toward the poet, so that today he has been invested with 
something of the martyr’s nimbus. In view of Wiechert’s intense, 
if undogmatic, religious outlook on the universe, this is not an 
unbefitting status, and his position in this matter has very much 
to do with his belief in the eternity of poetry. The effect of perse- 
cution and disapproval was to consolidate his best qualities, to per- 
fect his essayistic style, which had often been superior to his 
narrative, and to heighten his artistic importance. 

Wiechert’s words weave together into a magic no less than 
Rilke’s; all the world of phenomena becomes a living symbol of 
eternal truths to him in a very direct way. He writes a liquid prose 
that is anathema to punctilious academicians who demand clear-cut 
boundaries between poetry and prose. Like Raabe he delights in 

8 Richard von Schaukal, who has changed his manner many times, wrote 
youthful poetry under Jacobsen’s spell. 

Timm Kroger learned from Jacobsen in depicting mood and utilizing psy- 
chological factors. 

A group of women writers, whose names have scarcely reached more than 
local importance, paid tribute to Jacobsen: Sophie Hochstetter, Toni Schwabe, 
and particularly Helene Voigt Diederichs, who called Jacobsen her favorite 
poet. She had translated into German a great deal of Jacobsen, whose Marie 
Grubbe was of great interest to her in view of her own preoccupation with 
the regional novel. Her Schleswig-Holstein book, Dreiviertel Stund vor Tag, 
is prefaced by the well-known quotation from MG: “Wisset Ihr nicht, daB 
hier in der Welt eine geheime Societat ist, so man der Melancholischen Com- 


pagnie benennen konnte ?” 
f. Sdrgel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit (Leipzig, 1911), p. 761. 
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the arabesque, creates grotesque and exaggerated characters. Like 
Eichendorff, he interpolates verse and song; his words are lyric in 
quality and are of the spiritual mould of the music which he loves 
above all things. Much of his work is over-sentimental and a little 
mawkish, like that of Dickens, whom he admires greatly. It is deeply 
surcharged with emotion; it is impregnated with the prose poetry - 
of the Bible, to which he acknowledges his unending debt. But it 
also partakes of the music and the Stimmungskunst of Jens Peter 
Jacobsen, an impressionistic style of the shimmering quality of a 
Renoir painting, with the lights and shadows of Rembrandt’s “Man 
with the Gold Helmet.” Wiechert delights, indeed, in using the 
golden helmet persistently as a metaphor; Rilke, we recall, did so 
in “Der Knabe.” Wiechert’s Germanic heritage is then catholic in 
its manifestations: if we find Eichendorff’s marble statues, Raabe’s 
melancholy learning, and Jacobsen’s impressionism, there are also 
echoes of Tieck’s ““Mondbeglanzte Zaubernacht,” and Storm’s deli- 
cate portraiture, with Goethe’s concept of nature as the living cloak 
of the godhead permeating all. These are not dismembered frag- 
ments, but elements that have become flesh and blood in the long 
series of books to Wiechert’s credit. 

To the student of Jacobsen, Wiechert’s books had long disclosed 
his reverence for the Dane, as it had been transmuted into almost 
intangible values. The more recent books and essays, with so much 
biographic material, express this affection, however, in unmistakable 
terms; it is therefore a fascinating though somewhat dangerous 
task to attempt to isolate values, because so much else is interwoven. 
Jacobsen’s contribution to Wiechert’s outlook on the universe can- 
not be completely segregated without distortion and it must be 
incorporated with other factors to preserve a unified panorama. 
The significant point is that when Wiechert voices his attachment 
for Jacobsen, it confirms once more how much the allegedly “‘de- 
cadent” Jacobsen has become integrated with the creative element 
of twentieth-century Germany, with some few of those eternally 
German writers who stand apart from mass movements, from facile 
optimism, and whose lyric notes are written in a minor rather than 
in a major key: Rilke, Wiechert, Hermann Hesse, to name a few. 

During one of his most recent crises—and critical periods have 
punctuated sharply his intellectual and spiritual development— 
Wiechert probes deeply into the question of the “indispensables” 
of intellectual possession. We have become slightly skeptical of the 
“shipwreck indispensables” to which modern writers are periodically 
subjected by the curious; but Rilke, it will be recalled, paid one of 
the first of his many public tributes to Jacobsen on just such an 
occasion, about forty years ago. In view of the parallel lines of 
thought between Rilke and Wiechert, it is not inept to quote Wiechert 
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in this connection. He is ready to discard all but a few of four or 
five thousand books, while eleven categories of “indestructible” 
character emerge. There is, above all, the Bible; there are eight 
German divisions, headed by Goethe; finally, among three “foreign” 
authors, a volume of Jacobsen is listed first, the others being, char- 
acteristically, Dickens and Balzac.* Like Rilke, Wiechert would use 
Jacobsen to strengthen his spiritual fortress in time of siege; those 
of his readers who are also receptive to Niels Lyhne, Marie Grubbe, 
Frau FénB, and all the rest, will say that a modicum of Jacobsen’s 
spirit, too, has gone over into the contemporary novels and become 
in Wiechert bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, as it did in 
Rilke’s Stunden-Buch. 


Hence, as we see, Jacobsen was among the company of those 
“immortals” whom Wiechert chose to speak to him for all time “of 
the comfort of the world.” Vom Trost der Welt, the essay from 
which the tribute to Jacobsen has been abstracted, was written as 
a reassurance to Wiechert’s friends when the clouds of political 
disapproval began to lower threateningly over him, a time, more- 
over, when he had need of all the fortitude which he could muster 
if he were to maintain himself as an individual. Wiechert hac 
expressed himself similarly and unsolicited in his mature auto- 
biographic book, Walder und Menschen.® There, too, he drew the 
lines from his early youth to the mature present: Jacobsen, he said, 
had entered his life at an early period and had moved him in a 
manner that continued to the present day. Rilke comes to mind again. 

Jacobsen may be considered as the impetus which drove Wiechert 
to attempt the prose form, in more responsible effort, after he had 
dabbled in youthful poetry. Prose has been Wiechert’s chief avenue 
of expression, at least publicly, ever since. Jacobsen had been an 
important influence in deflecting Rilke from playing with poetry 
and had helped to develop his great sense of responsibility. But 
while Rilke, after lavishing years of extravagant praise on Jacobsen, 
who had taught him so much, thought of him in the latter years of 
his life as merely an esoteric memory with an exotic fragrance, 
Wiechert has never forsaken his soul’s allegiance. Jacobsen is at 
the beginning of his work, in his first long novel, Die Flucht (1913), 
and he is still to be found in the clarified and ripe prose of Das 
Einfache Leben (1938) as a living presence and an artistic inspira- 
tion. This Danish “weakling” was able to inspire a generation of 
temperamentally similar writers with enthusiasm and faith that the 
ability to shape words may be disciplined into a high task which 
will lend, in the last crises of life, “indestructible comfort.” Jacobsen 
lived and died in this belief, as did Rilke, and Wiechert is living a 
difficult life by the application of that faith. 


4 Vom Trost der Welt (Mainz, 1938), p. 74. 
5 Walder und Menschen (Miinchen, 1936), p. 239. 
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If Wiechert then, like Rilke, placed Jacobsen on his indispensable 
book list, if again, like Rilke, he counted him as a real influence in 
guiding him toward the path of responsible writing, there is also a 
concrete reference in a mature essay dealing with the controversial 
issues of the present, to a Jacobsen phantasy which was a favorite 
of Rilke’s. 

In a discursive essay Wiechert raises the question of what the 
poet shall say to the activistic young people of his time who look 
to him for guidance, but who do not want to hear his gentle words 
that speak of the stillness which lies in eternal things. The poet, 
presumably a victor in the battle of life, is far from exuberance, 
far from exhibiting the spirit of a conqueror. He is more greatly 
moved by youth and by its sinlessness, and the altercation between 
them seems to him just like that of the players in Jacobsen’s lovely 
phantasy—Rilke called it “das lieblich spielende Proverbe”—with 
the title suggesting that there ought to ve roses on the scene. Jacob- 
sen’s prose playlet calls for two young pages, one in blue, and one in 
yellow. The two women who play the rdéles enact a dialogue that 
touches upon their philosophy of life: one has had all possible experi- 
ence and would exchange it for untouched beauty; the other, yearn- 
ing for the fruits of experience, deplores her stainless inexperience: 


“Nein, du bist gliicklich!” 

“Nein, d u bist gliicklich,” entgegnet der Blaue, “ich wiirde die Welt darum 
geben, wenn ich ware wie du.” 

Und der Blaue erhebt sich und geht den Weg nach der Campagna hinunter, 
und der Gelbe sieht ihm mit wehmiitigem Lacheln nach und spricht vor sich 
hin: “nein, e r ist gliicklich!” 

Aber weit unten am Wege wendet der Blaue sich noch einmal nach dem 
Balkon und ruft ... “Nein, du bist gliicklich!’’6 


Wiechert applies this to the poet and to the turbulent young people 
who do not know whereof they speak : 


Nein, ich sehe nun nicht mehr wie ein Sieger aus. Wie jung sie sind! 
Wie jung und siindenlos! Und die Worte der Jacobsen’schen Novelle kommen 
mir nicht aus dem Sinn, aus dem Gesprach der beiden Pagen: “Nein, du bist 
gliicklich!” “Nein du.” 


Rilke still referred to this Novelle in the last years of his life; the 
scene of it was always vivid in his mind. Wiechert, as we shall see, 
has used the symbolism of the page, in conjunction with Jacobsen’s 
ideas, in one of his “Kiinstlerromane.” 

The far-reaching effect of this highly stylized sketch of Jacob- 
sen’s, which is saturated with Stimmung and with Sehnsucht, was 
not confined to Rilke and to Wiechert, but left its impress on many 
other modern romantics. 


6 Sechs Novellen, Reclam (n.d.), 
7 Der Dichter und die Jugend Osvine 1938), no pagination. 
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JAcoBSEN’s ATTRACTION FOR MopERN RoMANTICS 


Wiechert in his maturity is what Rilke yearned to be in his 
immaturity of 1897, a “Stimmungsmaler” of the first order, a 
symbolist of symbolists, as, in Rilke’s opinion, Jacobsen had been. 
Wiechert’s endowment is very similar to that of Hermann Hesse, 
who is close to his heart in friendship and spirit. Though Hesse has 
gone out of fashion in contemporary Germany, Wiechert is at pains 
to keep his name before the German literary world, many of whom 
would like to relegate him to a forgotten past, and neglects no 
opportunity to proclaim his allegiance to Hesse, or to enumerate 
the interests which they have in common. Hesse, who tells us that 
as a boy he too read Jacobsen with fervent admiration,* was endowed 
by nature, as was Wiechert, with all the potentialities of weaving 
together the substance of his experiences and his dreams into poetic 
reality. It is impressive to observe how frequently Hesse draws on 
his memories, how often he depicts his childhood, painful or pleas- 
ant, and to note how the character of his mature writing is tinged 
with melancholy, reminiscence, longing, how he turns to Eastern 
philosophy for the long view, how he seeks permanence in the midst 
of change, and arrives finally at a resignation that is the Occidental 
and Germanic equivalent of the Oriental acceptance of fate—all of 
which could be said of Wiechert without qualification. The most 
importance source of their inspiration is always childhood, which 
is forever included in the totality of life. 


For verification of these tendencies, they could draw at any mo- 
ment on Jacobsen. Of him Rilke had said: 


[Er] hat keine Erfahrung gehabt, keine Liebe, kein Erlebnis und keine 
Weisheit, nur eine .. . groBe, ungeheuer farbige Kindheit, in der er alles fand, 
was seine Seele brauchte, um sich phantastisch zu verkleiden.® 


Wiechert’s childhood has served him equally well as a fallow field 
from which he forever after harvested memories : 


Wenn ein Dichter jemand ist, der lange und schweigend sammelt, bevor 
er seine Ernte beginnt, so mag ich wohl dort und in jenen Zeiten ein 
Dichter geworden sein. Der Adler hatte daran teil und das Waldhorn, die 
roten Wolken iiber dem Moor und der bittere Geruch der Walder. Sie alle 
erfillten das GefaB, aus dem ich spater schdpfen sollte, und sie bewahrten 
sich fiir mich zehn, zwanzig, dreiBig Jahre lang, mit der schonen Geduld, die 
nur die Treue gibt.1° 


Hesse’s Schén ist die Jugend suggests in its title the incomparable 
beauty of being young, and he repeats the words of his friend 


— Hesse, Schon ist die Jugend (Berlin, 1930), in Vol. Diesseits, 
1 


p. 
® Rilke, Briefe (1899-1902), I (Leipzig, 1931), 357. 
10 Walder und Menschen, p. 221. 
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Wiechert in another way, by asserting that man receives his allotted 
portion in its intensity and freshness only up to his thirteenth or 
fourteenth year, subsisting on that for the entire span of his life." 
Rilke for years bemoaned the fact that he had been, as he thought, 
deprived of his treasure-house of childhood, and tortured himself 
by trying to reconstruct the missing edifice. 

How similar in underlying structure are these latter-day German 
writers: Rilke, Wiechert, Hesse: symbol and metaphor are their 
medium of portraying the world. They are delicate and sensitive ; 
they emphasize passivity and suffering rather than activism and 
victory. They struggle to find order in an apparently chaotic stream 
of events ; they strive deeply to reconcile the disparities of life: 


Wer seines Lebens viele Widersinne 
versohnt und dankbar in ein Sinnbild faBt, 
der drangt 

die Larmenden aus dem Palast, 

versohnt und dankbar in ein Sinnbild faBt, 
den er an sanften Abenden empfangt.12 


They have “pathetic” natures, preferring to let es move them, 
rather than to move es, whereby es is equivalent to those unseen 
cosmic forces which lie outside of the ich or the Ego. Jacobsen 
knew of this es before the modern terminology was found: to 
him it was the force that moved the poet and created real poetry 
instead of conventional imitations. 

These men are romantics in the best sense of the word. They 
turned from naturaljism and all its disillusioning works, yet they 
sought to retain naturalism’s ideal of utter truth in the tradition of 
their own German romantic expression. They felt their kinship 
with their ancestors of a hundred years before, but the long interim 
had left a hundred years’ weariness upon them. They strove no less 
for infinity and for the ineffable; they were filled with genuine 
romantic Sehnsucht, which became a keyword of their articulate 
longings; they, too, were dreamers and were comforted in their 
dreaming when they absorbed the poetry of their kinsmen of the 
previous century. They knew that dreams could be so glorified again 
and be true for their day. Dreams had once been symbols of eternal 
truths ; Jacobsen knew this when he wrote his poetry; Rilke’s lyrics 
demonstrate his knowledge of that experience; Hesse proves it in 
all his verse; and Wiechert’s nickname of “Ernst der Traumer” 
became a badge of honor for him. 

In the hundred years which intervened between the society of 
which Goethe was a part, and that into which Rilke, Hesse, and 
Wiechert were born, the “sym” community of the German roman- 


11 Hesse, RoBhalde, (53.-55. Aufl., 1931), 
12 Rilke, Stunden- Buch, Werke, Reclam No. ‘2:1- 2552a (n.d.), II, 185. 
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ticists disappeared, social and political changes erased the old land- 
marks, and the ascendant star of naturalism lighted the way for 
new concepts. Jacobsen, who stood something more than midway, 
lived in a peak era of natural science, with both feet planted firmly 
in his own age, in a deterministic, callous universe. Despite him- 
self, he could not deny his heritage, and it is from him that the 
most despairing cry of nineteenth-century literature stems: “It is 
the saddest thing on earth that a soul stands ever alone.”** He knew 
the two sides of his nature, but he could never reconcile them: his 
romantic, poetic, gregarious self, and his scientific, individualistic, 
factual side. Raabe knew of this sheer human loneliness when he 
wrote in his diary: ‘Es hat noch niemals auf der Erde ein Mensch 
von dem andern was gewubt.’"* For utter melancholy, Raabe’s ter- 
rible symbol of the “Schiidderump” as the destiny of all material 
things has not been surpassed. 


Poets, always individualists, are almost always solitaries. Rilke, 
Wiechert, Hesse have always remained individualists who stress 
their segregation, loneliness, and isolation. Because Jacobsen was 
such an individualistic poet, very close to their own time, they 
accepted him. Because he used the material of the world not as an 
equivalent of itself, but as a symbol of intangible truths, they 
accepted his method. Because they knew that he faced ultimate ques- 
tions bravely, they accepted his leadership. To them, as it had been 
to him, the last word must be resignation. Jacobsen’s view of the 
relentlessness of nature had been tempered by a social conscience; 
he had introduced the element of infinite pity which he exhibited 
in writing about the weak, the suffering, and the unloved. He wrote 
not only of the artist and of his particular problems, but also of 
women, of animals, of simple human creatures, of the lowly of the 
earth. To Rilke, to Wiechert, and to Hesse, this was of great appeal, 
for it coincided with the demands of their own temperaments. Death 
hovers above all of their works, and each of them meets it in his 
individual way, as Jacobsen did. All of them are searching for what 
is eternal within the temporal. They are each and every one God- 
seekers, no matter what name they attach to this quest. 


In the early twentieth century Jacobsen’s works were text books, 
demonstrating how words could be used to convey mood, much as 
impressionistic painting had done within another medium. Jacobsen 
had somehow revived, in the minds of the younger dreamers, the 
best workmanship of the elder romantics. He had translated music 
into words; he had restored the use of synaesthesia; but he had 
not merely babbled senseless and shopworn vagueness. He was a 

18 Niels Lyhne (Leipzig, 1889), p. 243 


14 Wilhelm Fehse, Wilhelm Raabe (Braunschweig, im Vieweg-verlag, 
1937), p. 14. 
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modern of moderns, so far as they were concerned; meaning and 
reality underlay all his efforts, and a real outlook on life, on nature, 
and on destiny was left when they had analyzed the words and 
stripped them of their magic. They might not agree with Jacobsen’s 
ultimate conclusions, but his phrases, his indwelling relationship to 
his universe, and his position within his own time were close enough 
to theirs to place compulsion upon them to accept him as one of 
their teachers. 

Thus Ernst Wiechert, the dreamer, found that Jacobsen had been 
a superlative dreamer, while recognizing fully the dangers that lay 
in over-indulgence in dreams. He found a true poet who proclaimed 
atheism, progress, natural science, “proud godlessness,” and who 
yet overflowed into his poetry with the longing for infinite experi- 
ences. That poet could also write prose in which he depicted himself 
in the guise of the hero searching for unbounded, illimitable realms, 
denying the conventional God of the past while yet he was con- 
sumed by his own seeking for Him. Jacobsen, Wiechert might have 
reflected, had had a great, beautiful childhood for which he could 
never be sufficiently grateful. He had sought, and had succeeded, 
in retaining it by words long after it had escaped him in substance, 
recognizing all the while that one must have a manhood too. In this 
latter possession Wiechert was the more fortunate. 

If to Wiechert his home was the most beautiful spot on earth, 
worthy of becoming a symbol for the enduring places and values, 
that had been no less true of Jacobsen, who loved his country, his 
landscape, his own native heath, his plains and his beechwoods far 
above all the foreign scenes where he had to spend so much of his 
life. He wanted his books to be “Danish and nothing but Danish,” 
as Wiechert aspires to portraying nothing other than the beloved 
and similar contours of East Prussia. He had been, he thought, 
marked, segregated, lonely, as Wiechert—and before him Rilke— 
had felt himself to be. Jacobsen, who had lived so short a time, 
mainly in his memories of childhood, and only vicariously in his 
manhood, had yet known how to convey, with unerring psychology, 
tragedies and passions. He had been able to write convincingly and 
unforgettably of the degradations, of the inevitability, and of the 
simple beauties of sacred and profane love. Finally he had faced 
the last issues, had tried to meet death bravely and consistently, and 
had succeeded so well in this last that the literature of an era was 
impregnated with his phraseology. 

Jacobsen, the nineteenth-century individualist, had a fervently 
convincing legacy for Wiechert, the individualist of the early twen- 
tieth century. The less robust, paler Danish poet had in imagination 
traversed a universe of emotion and feeling; he had, as the roman- 
ticists had demanded, written with his heart as well as with his 
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brain. He had written of the joys and sorrows which the living soul 
can experience; he had been at one with the star and the flower; 
and he had expressed these experiences with deathless words. In his 
own version of the two souls in man’s breast, there had lain infinite 
pity and tenderness, constantly bearing in mind the Biblical behest 
to judge not, that one might not one’s self be judged: 


Du darfst nicht gerecht gegen ihn sein, denn wohin kamen die besten unter 
uns mit der Gerechtigkeit, nein, sondern denk’ an ihn wie er war in der 
Stunde, wo du ihn am meisten geliebt.1® 


Such words as these, which one of Rilke’s biographers used as a 
preface shortly after the poet’s death, could only strike fire in 
Wiechert, who has a fanatic sense of justice, but who also knows 
that there is no justice without mercy. 

Such, then, were Jacobsen’s contributions to the young poet of 
the early twentieth century. To Wiechert himself, Goethe has been 
above all comparison the greater leader. Goethe’s broad humanity, 
his all-inclusive sagacity, and his wide tolerance are still built on 
an assumption of individual culture, and so there is no conflict 
between Goethe and Jacobsen, as their separate personalities im- 
pinged upon young Wiechert. Rarely can a writer be all things: 


Es ist selten, daB Leute in ihrer ganzen Natur Kiinstler werden. Und 
gerade solche frische, lebensfrohe Menschen wie Erik haben oft eine unend- 
liche Sehnsucht nach dem, was zart und fein ist: das feine, jungfraulich 
kalte, das siiB Erhabene .. . niemand ahnt, was fiir wunderliche, romantische 
und gefiihlvolle Geheimnisse sie mit sich herumtragen.1¢ 


Thus Jacobsen, on the subject of the “healthy” artist. 

If we summarize the points of kinship between Wiechert and 
Jacobsen, we can find perhaps ten factors in which their innate 
tendencies and characteristics converge: 


(1) Jacobsen’s impressionistic tendency to depict mood. He looks at the 
universe like a scientist, but he uses its phenomena like a poet. Human beings 
are individuals, and he wishes to show the soul of these individuals in their 
reaction to the world. He calls this “psychology.” 

In Wiechert this takes the form of rebellion against convention. Hence 
many of his characters are “queer,” that is to say, they are different. He, too, 
is interested in their souls, and his method is similar. 

(2) Jacobsen’s inherent melancholy was due in part to his illness, but more 
especially because there was no remedy against the passing of beauty and of 
earthly things. The frailty of humanity and its impotence did not prevent him, 
however, from believing that the aspirations of mankind could make a better 
world. 

Wiechert’s Slavic inheritance, the indelible impress of pre-natal influences, 
and his early environment all contribute to the melancholy strain of his 
nature. 


15 Niels Lyhne, p. 196. 
16 Niels Lyhne, p. 195. 
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(3) Both are natural-born dreamers. Sehnsucht is frequently their Leit- 
motif. 

(4) Both are essentially passive in nature; they suffer and endure in their 
later years, in preference to acting. Both, however, in their younger years 
waged vigorous campaigns with their pens against social and political in- 
justice. 

(5) Jacobsen’s individualism, his illness, his artistry, separated him from 
the active people of the world; hence his feeling of isolation aud of human 
loneliness. 

Wiechert’s determination to maintain spiritual independence results in a 
similar conclusion. He has periods of spiritual exile. 

Both need solitude to think matters out, as all such natures do. 

(6) They both value the experiences and the scenes of their childhood as 
the source material of their writing for as long as they live. This is because 

(7) They both have a great and overpowering love for the land of their 
birth. In Wiechert’s case it is localized and takes at times the form of certain 
aberrations, a somewhat exaggerated adoration of “blood and soil.” He can 
never, however, be accused of a consistent “blood and soil” policy. The 
“blood” aspect is in fact almost absent. 

(8) Jacobsen’s attitude toward life imbues him with a great pity for the 
poor in spirit, those who have been cheated of the fullness of earthly things, 
and he has sympathy with all suffering. 

Wiechert’s attitude and his environment induce him to defend the lowly, 
the inarticulate, and even the stunted. But he also likes to show true nobility 
in high places. 

(9) The melancholy of Jacobsen’s and Wiechert’s natures is at basis 
merely another way of saying that they have a tragic view of life. In all 
tragedy death is an inevitable element and an important one. There is no 
question of the acceptance or non-acceptance of death. 

To Jacobsen, a man can be brave or not brave; the individual has his choice 
and can meet death in an individual way. 

Wiechert is essentially in agreement with this, but he goes beyond the 
resigned materialism of Jacobsen, to whom death is always difficult and 
unbeautiful. 

(10) The final answer is, to both of them, resignation. Jacobsen’s is the 
resignation of despair, but Wiechert’s resignation is closely associated with 
the stillness which to him is in part the mark of the eternal. It signifies the 
power of the spirit over the body, of permanence over change, and hence is 
not escapism. It is the application of a philosophy of life. 


Certain expressions, symbols, similes, and metaphors which Jacob- 
sen used frequently have been similarly, though not identically, 
employed by Wiechert. A few of those most lavishly used are here 
listed, but they are too abundantly scattered throughout Wiechert’s 
books to call for a tiresome enumeration. 


(1) Jacobsen likes to use the figure “chambers of the soul,” particularly 
when he is talking about his most balanced characters, those who do not drop 
their last reserves on the slightest provocation. Wiechert’s “Seelenkammer” 
will have impressed every careful reader. “Doors” are also frequently in evi- 
dence in both writers. They often represent a past that is closed, or a future 
that is threatening. 

(2) Wiechert many times gives the phrase “Seelenkammer” a sombre tinge, 
by linking it with Rilke’s favorite “dunkel.” He also adopts Jacobsen’s “der 
schwere Tod.” 
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(3) As dreamers, they use identical phrases about Sehnsucht: “die Sehn- 
sucht ist alles, und die Erfillung ist niichtern, grau und traurig,” “in Sehn- 
sucht lieben,” and the like. 

(4) Their battles are waged with their pens, but they compensate by the 
figurative language of the soldier in shining armor. Jacobsen’s Niels Lyhne 
begins as a “hero,” he is the standard-bearer, he reminds himself constantly 
that he must not lose it: “die Fahne nicht sinken lassen,” and “in der Rustung 
sterben.” He finally dies in real battle. Wiechert’s use of these metaphors is 
also based on actual experience, and we find “ein Gesicht wie unter einem 
Held,” “Riistung” and “Schild,” victor and vanquished, in great profusion. 

(5) Jacobsen’s despairing cry of the nineteenth century, “Es war das groBe 
Traurige, daB eine Seele stets allein ist” is quite matched by Wiechert’s, “und 
doch wissen wir nichts von einander.” 

(6) The terms “dunkle Winkel,” “Seelenwinkel,” “Seelenwohnung,” “Kam- 
mern der Seele” serve both Jacobsen and Wiechert rather often to designate 
the unexplored places of their childhood. 

(7) They both love their homelands so greatly that they describe them in 
loving detail. Impressionistic method is very suitable to such minute ob- 
servation. 

(8) In their attitude toward the poor, they are both more interested in 
poverty of soul than of body. The latter is incidental, though deplorable. 
Here, too, the compounds with “Seele” play a vital part. 

(9) In the most important of all attitudes, that toward death, Wiechert 
has adopted, like Rilke, the phrase “der eigene Tod,” which was one of 
Jacobsen’s great additions to German literature and poetry of the twentieth 
century. 

(10) As Wiechert closes with activism and accepts that stillness which lies 
upon eternal things, he uses the term “Sieger des Lebens” more in its negative 
aspects, associating it with the Jacobsen dialogue: “Nein, du bist gliicklich.” 
“Nein, du.” 
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THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH ON THE 
GERMAN STAGE, 1776-1795 


By LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 


Oliver Goldsmith became well known in Germany immediately 
after the publication of The Vicar of Wakefield, 1766. Gellius pub- 
lished a translation the following year, which passed into a second 
edition in 1768 and a third in 1773, after which it gave way to the 
better version of Bode, 1776. Goldsmith’s poem The Deserted Village 
(1770) was at the same time finding favor with the poets. Christian 
Felix Weisse prepared a partial translation for his journal, the 
Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften, in 1770; Goethe and Gotter 
entered into a friendly rivalry of translation at Wetzlar in 1772 ;* and 
Goethe’s brother-in-law, Schlosser, published a translation in the 
same year. Later translators of the century were Gildemeister, 1779, 
and Biirde, 1796. 

With his two comedies, The Good Natured Man, and She Stoops 
to Conquer, Goldsmith wished to oppose the mawkish sentimental 
comedy, which had long held sway on the English stage. His pro- 
posed reform was accepted coldly. The Good Natured Man was com- 
pleted early in 1767, but it was not until January, 1768, that Colman 
presented the play at the Covent Garden Theatre, where it ran for 
nine evenings. By the end of 1771 Goldsmith had finished his second 
comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, which might not have been ac- 
cepted but for the intervention of Dr. Johnson. Colman finally pre- 
sented it at the Covent Garden Theatre on March 15, 1773, where 
it ran for twelve nights. It was also played at the Haymarket Theatre 
and had a second run the following season at Covent Garden. Gold- 
smith died in 1774, too soon to realize the completeness of his 
success. 

The German stage was even less ripe than the English stage for 
the humorous character comedy, but there was a famine of plays in 
the land and producers were driven to try experiments. Moreover, 
the author of The Vicar of Wakefield had already won the heart of 
the German public. The first to translate a comedy of Goldsmith was 
A. Wittenberg, who entitled his version Sie /aBt sich herab, um zu 
siegen, oder Die Irrthiimer einer Nacht (Hamburg, 1773). This work 
was later included in a collection called “Sammlung einiger auser- 
lesener Schauspiele a. d. Franz. u. Engl.” (Hamburg, 1777), and was 
no doubt approximately the version of the play presented by 


1 Goethe, Werke (Weimar, 1887-1919), I, 157 (Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
Buch XII). 
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Schréder in Hamburg in 1776 and in Hannover in 1777.? It was 
also played in Berlin, Gotha, K6ln, and Mannheim.* At a later time 
(1784), when Schréder was in charge of the theater in Vienna, he 
presented a revised version of his own composition, in which the 
characters bore German names and the scene was laid in Germany. 
This was the step usually necessary in order to make an English 
comedy popular in Germany. Moreover, Schréder simplified the 
action as much as possible. Marlowe’s father and the maid of the 
house were dropped from the cast and their lines assigned, as far as 
needful, to others. The scene in the alehouse (Act II, scene 2) was 
omitted. Tony first meets the travelers at the entrance of the house 
instead of in the alehouse. Schréder also omitted the scene in the 
garden (V, 2) after Tony has led his mother in a circuit for two 
hours and a half back to her own doorstep.* By this means place 
unity was established. In general, the public was kept better informed 
as to the intrigues. This did away with some of the surprises but 
clarified the action. 
Schréder called his adaptation Jrrthiimer auf allen Ecken. It was 
published in Vienna, 1784 (2nd ed., 1805, 3rd. ed., Hamburg, 1810). 
It was presented in Vienna July 3, 1784, where it was a decided 
success; it was played fifty-two times between 1784 and 1837.° It 
was played in Frankfurt in 1785 and in Hannover in 1790-1793.° 
Goethe placed it on the programs of the theaters in Weimar, Rudol- 
stadt, and Lauchstadt nine times between 1800 and 1804.7 It re- 
mained one of the permanent repertory pieces of the German stage. 
Schréder’s success inspired an actor in Augsburg to try his hand 
at another adaptation of She Stoops to Conquer, called Er hat sie 
alle zum besten oder Die Miitterschule. Ein Lustspiel in 5 A. nach 
dem Englischen des Doktors Goldsmith. Frey bearbeitet von [M. G.] 
Lambrecht. Aufgefiihrt zu Augsburg, 1785 (Augsburg, 1785). It was 
also included in “Neue Schauspiele fiir das deutsche Theater” 
(Augsburg, 1786). 
2 Hamburgisches Theater, ed. Schroder (Hamburg, 1776-1778), Anhang II. 
8 Berlin, 1775; wy Entwurf einer Theatergeschichte von Berlin 
(Berlin, 1781), 

Gotha, 1775-1778; Pedulph Schlosser, Vom Hamburger Nationaltheater 
zum Gothaer Hofbiihne, 1767-1779, “Theatergeschichtliche Forschung- 
en,” XIII (1895), 77. 

K6ln, 1780; Theater Journal fiir Deutschland, ed. Reichard, XX (1782), 18. 

Mannheim, 1787; Friedrich Walter, Archiv und Bibliothek des GroBherzog- 
‘aor ii “3 und Nationaltheaters in Mannheim 1779-1839 (Leipzig, 
1899) 

4 Else Pheatinrr Friedrich wr” Schréder als Bearbeiter englischer 
Dramen (Ziirich diss., 1919), pp. 

5 Otto Rub, Das Burgtheater . ‘ Wien, 1913), p. 16. 

6 Joseph Wolter, Gustav Friedrich Wilhelm GroBmann .. . (K6ln diss., 
ae Pp. xxiii, xxxviii, xlix. 


H. Burkhardt, Das Repertoire des Weimarschen Theaters unter 
Gute? Leitung 1797-1817, “Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen,” I (1891), 138. 
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Schréder’s participants had belonged to the German aristocracy. 
Lambrecht placed the action in middle-class surroundings. It was 
this transposition, perhaps, which involved him in unforeseen diffi- 
culties. The Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek described the translation 
as fairly successful but added that the dialogue needed polishing. 


Die Personen [treten] aus ihrem Charakter, um zwar recht gute Dinge zu sagen, 
die der Verfasser dachte, die aber in dem Munde desjenigen erborgt zu seyn 
scheinen, von dem wir sie héren, wie z.B. die Vermahnung, welche der alte 
Qualm [Hardcastle] .. . seiner Frau giebt.* 


On the appearance of the play in the collection a year later, the 
same journal criticized the dialogue more severely. 


Herr Lambrecht mag ein brauchbarer Schauspieler seyn, aber zum dramatischen 
Schriftsteller hat er nicht die geringsten Talente. Er hat die Sprache zu wenig 
in seiner Gewalt, sein Dialog ist weitschweifig, ungelenk, und durch seine 
gemachten Veranderungen, die groBtentheils auf unniitze Erweiterungen hinaus- 
laufen, haben die Stiicke so wenig Werth, als durch den schalen Witz, und die 
Anspielungen, womit er sie aufzustutzen gesucht hat, an Interesse gewonnen.® 


Christian Heinrich Schmid, who had said that She Stoops to Con- 
quer was quite unworthy of Goldsmith,’° translated for his Englisches 
Theater, VII (1777), The Good Natured Man (Der Gutherzige). 
Of this translation the reviewer in the Allgemeine deutsche Biblio- 
thek, probably Mendelssohn, said: “Die Ubersetzung so, wie man 
beym Verfasser schon gewohnt ist.” In a review of an earlier volume 
of the Englisches Theater the critic had written: “Ganz Deutschland 
kennt ihn als einen Stiimper in beyden Sprachen.”"* As a specimen 
of the style, he quoted the lines: “Und wie kannst du erwarten, dai 
es mich freut, wenn Sie mir Briefe aufbrechen.’’” 

About the same time “Herr Rath” Schmidt in Vienna translated 
the comedy as Zu gut ist nicht gut. Under this title Schréder offered 
the play in Hamburg, August 8 and 25, 1777."* Before presenting it 
he consulted with Gotter, who was then his guest, and together they 
made certain changes in the script. After a third performance, Sep- 
tember 24, 1777, Schréder decided to make some further trifling re- 
visions. He wrote to Gotter: 


Ich werde hier so noch Veranderungen im lezten Ackt, bei Klinckern machen— 
Prof. [Christian Heinrich] Schmidt [sic] folgen, und ihn aus Gite des Herzens 
verzeihen laBen. Sie wiBen, lieber Gotter, daB ich schon mit Ihnen daritiber 
gesprochen — Sie antworteten “dann waren 2 Gutherzige!” aber Krickers 
Gutherzigkeit ist ganz anders als Hoburgs.1* 


8 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, LX VII, 1 (1786), 119. 

9 Jbid., LX XIII, 1 (1787), 139. 

10 Almanach der deutschen Musen (1775), I, 86. 

1i Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, XXXIII, 2 (1778), 549. 

12 Jbid., Anhang zu Bdn, XX V-XXXVI, Abth. 5 (1780), p. 2983. 

18 Hamburgisches Theater, Anhang III. 

14 Schroder und Gotter ..., ed. Litzmann (Hamburg, 1887), p. 78. (Spell- 
ing as in the original.) 
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Herr Rath Schmidt’s Zu gut ist nicht gut was played in Berlin, 
Gotha, Vienna, Bonn, and Mannheim.” Schroder wished to have it 
printed in his Hamburgisches Theater, but apparently the translator 
had already made arrangements with the publisher Ettinger in Gotha. 
Schréder wrote to Gotter: “Da es scheint, dafs H. Schmid [sic] sein 
Zu gut ist nicht gut nur ins Hamb. Theat. geben will, wenn’s H. 
Ettinger druckt, so mag er es behalten.”"* Ettinger then published Zu 
gut ist nicht gut in his two collections: “Theater der Auslander,” and 
“Theater der Britten,” both Gotha, 1778. Schmidt’s competitor, Chris- 
tian Heinrich Schmid, greeted the publication cordially : 


Goldsmiths Guthersiger, den ich im “Englischen Theater” itibersetzt geliefert, 
erscheint hier von dem Herrn Rath Schmidt zu Wien so nationalisirt, umgear- 
beitet, und verbessert, daB es auf den deutschen Biihnen gefallen muB.!7 


A further translation appeared toward the close of the century: 
Der Universalfreund oder Gutherzigkeit und Windbeuteley, Lust- 
spiel in 5 A. nach dem Englischen des Goldsmith, von G. F. Rebmann 
(Leipzig u. Gera, 1796). It was a free and rather successful adapta- 
tion. Rebmann laid the scene in Berlin, but the heroine comes from 
Saxony. A critic in the Neue allgemeine deutscne Bibliothek reported 
the following year that it had been played in Dresden, Leipzig, and 
Weimar,"* but Burckhardt records no production of this version or of 
any other version of The Good Natured Man in Weimar."® The critic 
commended the version, but had evidently not compared the transla- 
tion with the original, for he says: “Der deutsche Verf hat ihn 
[Croaker, oder wie er hier heifit von Krocker] noch oben drein zu 
einem Jacobiner—oder Illuminatenspiirer gemacht.”*° 

It was natural that it should occur to the Germans to dramatize 
The Vicar of Wakefield. The character comedies of the English were 
little to their taste. Caricatures, or even stylized reproductions of per- 
sons, meant little to those who did not know the subjects portrayed, 
and references to social customs and the foibles of Londoners about 
town were often puzzling. Moreover, the touching comedy with long- 
suffering virtue finally rewarded was demanded. Such comedies were 
in reality novels in dramatic form. Existent novels often provided the 
material for adaptation. Thus the works of Richardson, Sterne, Smol- 

15 Berlin, 1775; Pliimicke, op. cit., p. 423. 

Gotha, 1777; R. Hodermann, Geschichte des Gothaischen Hoftheaters, 
“Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen,” IX (1894), 176. 

Vienna, 1777-1781; Rub, op. cit., p. 7. 

Bonn, 1780; Theater Journal fiir Deutschland, XX (1782), 16. 

om 1789; Walter, Archiv ... des Nationaltheaters in Mannheim, 

16 Schréder und Gotter, pp. 77 f. 

17 Almanach der deutschen Musen (1779), I, 161. 

18 Loc. cit., XXX, 2 (1797), 369. 


19 “Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen,” I (1891), 145; cf. pp. 20-27. 
20 Neue allgemeine deutsche Ribliothek, XXX, 2 (1797), 369. 
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lett, and others were duly dramatized.** The comedies of Fielding 
were translated but never accepted by the public, while Tom Jones 
in two of three different dramatic forms was a success on the stage.?? 

The first to dramatize The Vicar of Wakefield was Benjamin Veitel 
(Ephraim). His lugubrious drama Worthy was published at Danzig 
in 1776. It presented in five long acts what might be called the fifth 
act of the novel. All the scenes are laid in a debtor’s prison. Lord 
Maskwell has ruined the vicar’s daughter Sara, and has thrown the 
family into prison for debt. He has made the vicar (Worthy) believe 
that Sara is dead, and has cast suspicion on Georg as her murderer. 
In reality Georg prevented Sara from killing herself. Georg chal- 
lenges Lord Maskwell to a duel. Lord Maskwell responds by having 
his rascals beat Georg up. Worthy, in prison, listens to these tidings 
with Christian fortitude and faith in God’s ultimate justice. At the 
end Lord Kingston returns to his estate and duties, dispossesses Lord 
Maskwell, and restores the family to relative happiness as in Gold- 
smith’s novel. Worthy was played once in Berlin®* and once on two 
or three other stages. 

In 1778 Friedrich Eckardt wrote a touching one-act “Nachspiel” 
called Der Landprediger. I have not seen this composition and can 
but cite the description of Sollas: 


Die Pfarrfamilie wird in der groBten Armut und Kiimmernis dargestellt, und 
erwartet jede Minute die Zwangversteigerung, als ein Laufer mit einem Geld- 
geschenk vom Konsistorialprasidenten eintrifft. Die ganze Situation erinnert an 
die der Wakefield’schen Familie nach dem Brande, und im Gefangnis, ohne daB 
bestimmte Zige nachzuweisen waren, allenfalls die Rolle der Kinder mit ihren 
naiven Bemerkungen.?* 


Late in the century a further dramatization of the novel put in a 
timid appearance. Der Dorfprediger, Schauspiel in 5 A. nach dem 
englischen Roman, Der Landpriester von Wakefield, von F. E. Jester 
(Konigsberg, 1792). In the introduction the adapter expresses the 
fear that the class of readers are few in number, “die an einer 
natiirlichen, ungekiinstelten Schreibart, an Herzlichkeit im Aus- 
druck, an treffenden aus dem wirklichen Menschenleben hergenom- 
menen Sittengemalden, an einfachen Naturszenen ein Behagen 
finden.” Nevertheless Jester says he has been persuaded to pub- 


21 On Richardson, see Edna Purdie, “Some Adventures of Pamela on the 
German Stage,” in German Studies Presented to H. G. Fiedler (Oxford, 
1938), pp. 352-84. On Smollett, see L. M. Price, “Smollett, Jiinger, and 
Stephanie der Jiingere,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, XXX (1938), 
157-62. 

22 On Fielding, see L. M. Price, “The Works of Fielding on the German 
Stage, 1762-1801,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XLI (1942), 
257-78. 

23 Plimicke, op. cit., p. 417. 

24 Hertha Sollas, Goldsmiths EinfluB in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert 
(Heidelberg diss., 1903), pp. 27 f. 
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lish his effort for the use of the local theater. I have been com- 
pelled, he says, to make some changes in the plot, “denn nach meinen 
Begriffen darf die Bithne unbedingt Anstand und Sittenschonung 
fordern.” Squire Thornhill may not appear on the stage as he 
does in the novel. His character is modified in such a way that 
although he is far from being a saint his final return to virtue 
is not too unexpected. Olivia’s virtue is saved. Thornhill, to be 
sure, makes off with her, but she is rescued by Burchell in the nick 
of time and the play ends in a double marriage. Der Landprediger 
was no doubt seen on the K6nigsberg stage for which it was written. 
It was also played once in Hannover in 1795,* but it was no more 
successful than the earlier dramatizations of The Vicar of Wakefield. 

In short, the reception of Goldsmith by the German stage in the 
eighteenth century was as that of many another English playwright 
and author. To make an English play acceptable it was necessary to 
soften or omit improper passages. It was desirable to simplify the 
plot and to “nationalize” the characters. This often meant no more 
than changing the names of the places and characters, but incompre- 
hensible references to English customs were sometimes omitted or 
altered. A happy ending was obligatory, with the good characters 
rewarded and the villains duly punished. Novels, however unsuit- 
able dramatically, often lent themselves best to this purpose. In mak- 
ing the necessary changes and adaptations Schréder was of all play- 
wrights of the time in Germany the most successful. 


University of California 


25 Wolter, op. cit., p. lv. 
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Essays in Honor of Albert Feuillerat.. Edited by Henri Peyre. 
New Haven: Yale Romanic Studies, XXII, 1943. Pp. viii + 294. 
$2.50. 


This excellent and ably edited volume is indeed worthy of the dis- 
tinguished scholar whom it honors and it is only for lack of space 
that comment has been limited to a few of the longer articles, rather 
arbitrarily selected. 

Professor Lipari holds that each of the ten narrators of the 
Decameron stands for a quality of Boccaccio’s art and therefore 
views the structure of the work as symbolic, a poetic fiction rather 
than a narrative device. No attempt is made to interpret individual 
tales figuratively. 

Professor Boorsch finds in Corneille’s predilection for certain 
plot patterns the explanation of his invention of primary characters. 
While the same author, in Studies by Members of the French De- 
partment of Yale University (New Haven, 1941), pages 101-62, has 
ably shown the importance of Corneille’s dramatic technique, this 
approach, too exclusively followed, may obscure other aspects of his 
genius. Horace, for example, is more than a plot: it portrays the 
impact of a given situation on a group of characters. (See W. 
Moore’s study of the play, MLR, XXXIV [1939], pages 382-95.) 
The invention of Sabine is affected not only by Corneille’s search for 
a sub-plot which echoes the main action, but also by his desire to 
illustrate the effects of the situation on a second woman of a type 
different from Camille. 

Professor Chinard has uncovered striking evidence of the influ- 
ence of Thomas Hobbes on Pascal and cites specimen passages which 
he plans to complete in a more exhaustive study. Not only does 
Hobbes’ De Corpore of 1655 contain a comparison of the two in- 
finites very similar in thought and, at times, in language to Pascal’s 


1 Contents: Kar! Young, “ ‘Le Dit de la Harpe’ de Guillaume de Machaut” ; 
Gustave Cohen, “Survivances modernes de la ‘Mesnie Hellequin’”; R. C. 
Bates, “Phillippe Mousqués Seven Centuries Ago”; Angelo Lipari, “The 
Structure and Real Significance of the ‘Decameron’”; R. T. Hill, “The Influ- 
ence of the ‘Noie’ on the Poetry of Joachim du Bellay”; C, F. T. Brooke, 
“Willobie’s ‘Avisa’”; H. C. Lancaster, “The Horse in French Plays of the 
Seventeenth Century”; Jean Boorsch, “L’Invention chez Corneille”; Gilbert 
Chinard, “Hobbes et Pascal. Notes sur quelques ‘Pensées’”; A. R. More- 
house, “A Few Remarks on One or Two Aspects of the Pascal-Voltaire Con- 
troversy”; N. L. Torrey, “Rousseau’s Quarrel with Grimm and Diderot”; 
J. M. Allison, “Condorcet—A Forgotten Historian”; Henri Focillon, “Vision- 
naires—Balzac et Daumier”; Henri Peyre, “Renan et Lamartine”; Jean 
Seznec, “Le Christ du paganisme—Apollonius de Tyane et Flaubert”; Wallace 
Fowlie, “Petrouchka’s Wake”; Fernand Baldensperger, “Les Petits Illogismes 
d’un grand romancier: une hypothése historique d’Aldous Huxley”; W. 

een “The Case for Pierre Reverdy” ; Bibliography of the Works of Albert 

euillerat. 
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development, but several of the Pensées resemble closely passages in 
Hobbes’ De Cive—in fact, almost paraphrase its language. The pres- 
ent reviewer finds the resemblances in the original Latin of De Cive 
even closer, for Hobbes’ style has at times a terse expressiveness 
much more akin to Pascal’s vibrant prose than is the diffuse banality 
of the French translation used in the article. A minor correction may 
be noted: the Elzevir edition of 1647, entitled Elementa philosophica 
de Cive, which Chinard calls the first edition, is a revision of the 
Elementorum Philosophiae Sectio Tertia, De Cive (Paris, 1642). 

Professor Torrey brings to the tangled story of Rousseau’s rup- 
ture with Grimm a sane judgment and tolerant understanding not 
always shown by previous commentators. His interpretation, which 
is, on the whole, favorable to Grimm and Diderot, manifests a care- 
ful control of documentation and a keen awareness of the basic 
moral issues involved in the far-reaching quarrel. 

Professor Peyre brings together two great writers whose names 
are rarely associated, and shows that many of Renan’s ideas on the 
philosophy of history, on politics, and on religion, including some 
hitherto ascribed to the influence of Hegel, find their counterparts 
in the works of Lamartine. 

Students of style will be interested in Professor Seznec’s brilliant 
analysis of an episode in La Tentation de Saint-Antoine. Flaubert 
employs simple means: “il renforce, condense, ou amalgame; il 
n’invente jamais” (page 244)—and yet he transforms the undis- 
tinguished narrative of his source into vivid and dramatic prose. 
Since the Apollonius legend had already been revived by critical 
Deists in the late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries for the 
campaign against Christianity, Professor Seznec might perhaps have 
noted that Flaubert’s use of it is not without precedent in France. 
Furthermore, Flaubert’s process of condensation and emphasis is 
very similar to Voltaire’s method of utilizing the ponderous works 
of scholars and theologians. 





HuUNTER KELLENBERGER 
Brown University 


Girbert de Mes, According to MS B. Text and Variants of Lines 
8879-10,822, Followed by a Study of the Noun Declensional Sys- 
tem. By Maurice Sitver. New York: Privately printed, 1942. 
Pp. 212. 


For some ten years now there has been a Loherain seminar at 
Columbia University, devoted to the study and the publication of 
the chansons de geste of the Lotharingian cycle, a group of Old 
French epics which, because of their individual lengths and the 
rather large number of extant MSS, have been unduly neglected by 
scholars heretofore. The inspiration for this seminar has come 
largely from Professor Pauline Taylor of New York University. 
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Herman J. Green published as his dissertation the Anseys de Mes 
(Paris, 1939). The Girbert de Mes was divided by members of the 
seminar into nine dissertation subjects, each to consist of an edition 
of a portion of the text and of a complementary study of some 
aspect of the whole poem. R. K. Bowman published in 1940 his The 
Connections of the Geste des Loherains with other French Epics and 
Mediaeval Genres, but he did not print his section of the text of 
Girbert de Mes. Now Dr. Silver is offering in printed form lines 
8879-10,822, with a study of the noun declensional system as found 
in one thousand lines of his text. It is to be much regretted that 
circumstances have not yet permitted the publication of all nine 
parts of this project. We hope that, when they are published, the 
various sections will conform in type and page make-up to this sec- 
tion by Dr. Silver, so that it may be easier to bind into one volume 
the entire poem of Girbert de Mes. 

Dr. Silver has done a very workmanlike job. His text is readable 
and well punctuated. The critic would have liked more information 
on the MSS and on the editorial policy followed in the occasional 
correcting of the basic MS, but this information has doubtless been 
reserved for another study in the dissertation series, as yet unpub- 
lished. Dr. Silver’s statement that the “method used in arranging 
the texts and variants” is similar to that “followed by Arnold in his 
edition of Le Roman de Brut” (page 16) is slightly misleading in 
this respect, as Arnold plainly states (pages lviii-lix) that he has 
adopted the system of considering a unique reading inferior to one 
“préconisée par l’ensemble des autres manuscrits.” But Dr. Silver, 
as his title indicates, has followed the strict Bédier system of making 
only those changes from the basic MS that are absolutely essential. 
Does the value of MS B warrant this? There are a few instances 
where this procedure has given a much inferior reading, as in line 
8964 where “Les mires ot qui tant ont esploitié” is definitely not so 
good as that found in six other MSS: “Preu sont li mire qui tant 
l’ont aprochié.” 

I have very few comments to make on the printing of the text. 
Dr. Silver writes abes for abés (line 8993 et al.), although this is 
not consistent with his other uses of the accent. I should have placed 
a question mark at the close of line 8982, a comma after paon in 
line 10,580. In line 9702, commas seem necessary around sire. Is the 
los for lor in line 9106 a misprint, or is it a peculiarity of the basic 
MS? The meaning in 10,137 is not clear at once: “C’estes en pais, 
fait il, sire cosin.” Apparently we should read “Ci esteis en pais.” 
In line 10,546, the sejorné modifying destriers is very queer with- 
out an s. 

The study of the declensional system has been thoroughly done, 
but surely this is only a study of the use of the declensions as pre- 
served in the Berne MS. In evaluating such evidence some of us do 
not agree with Dr. Silver’s advisers. Professor Pei, for instance, 
holds that a medieval writer always wrote very much as he spoke. 
The group to which I adhere believes that only in the early stages, 
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when a language is first written systematically, does it conform 
faithfully to the spoken tongue, and that for the course of a century 
or so the written system remains unduly conservative while the 
spoken progresses faster. A scribe, then, who was fully aware of the 
case system might correct a text before him in an archaizing way, 
even though in daily conversation he paid less attention to the de- 
clensions. In this connection I might add that I have been for some 
time interested in fixing the approximate dates when the declension 
system disappeared altogether from French writing. My observations 
so far would indicate that this happened in the interval 1380-1420. 
A writer in that period would have a tendency to drop the case 
distinctions altogether in his informal writing, but in a dedication 
to his patron, or in a formal speech, he would observe many of the 
declensions. This is very definitely a case of archaizing, at a stage 
which is not comparable in degree to the state of affairs in the early 
thirteenth century. In view of this, I do not believe that the dating 
of the Girbert de Mes, as between the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries, can be determined merely from a study of the use of the 
declensions in one of the MSS. On the other hand, I do not wish 
to assign a date later than the close of the twelfth century to the 
original of the Girbert de Mes; but I should prefer other evidence. 
Dr. Silver says of the dialect (page 16): “It is written in the lan- 
guage of the Ile de France, with an admixture of Picard character- 
istics.” I should prefer to say that it is written basically in Picard 
with a conscious effort throughout to conform to the standard koiné 
of Old French which was making much headway by the close of the 
twelfth century. 

The Old French student will find this an interesting text from the 
viewpoint of medieval civilization, and he will wish there were more 
of such. 

Ursan T. Hotes, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


Zola aux Etats-Unis. By Apert J. SaAtvan. Providence: Brown 
University Studies, Volume VIII, 1943. Pp. 9 + 218. $2.00. 


In this book attention is focused on the reactions of American 
critics and reviewers to Zola’s novels. Primarily, Salvan gives us a 
survey of critical opinion from 1878 to 1941. He first briefly dis- 
cusses realism in the United States before 1877, the year which 
marked the first journalistic comment on Zola. As examples he 
cites some of the poems and stories of the Irish-American writer 
Fitz-James O’Brien and the novel The Hoosier Schoolmaster, by 
Edward Eggleston. Then he proceeds with a survey of the follow- 
ing periods : 1878-1880, 1880-1886, 1886-1903, and 1903-1941. 

Inasmuch as American aesthetic opinion was a complement of 
moral bias, the reviewers and critics were largely opposed to Zola. 
Salvan finds that, at first, antagonism toward Zola was almost uni- 
versal; then, in view of the success that the novels enjoyed, some 
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of the critics began to find moral values in Zola’s works; and, 
finally, Zola was admitted to the hall of literary fame, though not 
without reservations. Among the first to recognize Zola’s merit as 
a novelist were Henry James, W. D. Howells, and E. A. Robinson ; 
and probably the first public champion in this country was Thomas 
Davidson, the “Wandering Scholar.” 

The quality of the first translations of Zola’s novels is indicated 
in a letter that George Moore wrote to Zola: “. . . Heureusement 
pour vous vous ne lisez pas les traductions américaines” (page 79). 
The American translators abridged, expurgated, and misinterpreted 
the text. Nevertheless, the novels sold to an ever-increasing group 
of readers in the United States. 

The fifth chapter of Salvan’s book is entitled “Esquisse d’une 
étude d’influence.” In the thirty pages allotted to this sketch Salvan 
can do little more than touch upon such writers as Hamlin Garland, 
Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, and Theodore Dreiser. Moreover, the 
criteria given on pages 154-55 are insufficient for a comparative 
study of naturalism. In view of the fact that the problem of influ- 
ence on writers in the United States is a formidable study in itself, 
Salvan would have done well to have limited his work to a survey 
of critical opinion. 

There are some errors occasioned by a failure to check the biblio- 
graphical materials used in footnotes and in the bibliography. For 
example, on page 142, the year 1916 is given in note 57 as the date of 
publication of a specific work, but on page 196 in the bibliography 
the date is 1897. 

Cart E. W. L. DaHLstrOM 
University of Michigan 


Historia de la Literatura Dramdatica Cubana. By José JuAN Arrom. 
New Haven: Yale Romanic Studies, XXIII, 1944. Pp. viii + 132. 
$2.50. 


Of the three main types of literature produced in the New World, 
the drama is notably inferior to lyric poetry and prose fiction. It is 
surprising that the American civilizations which inherited their cul- 
tural traditions from two countries that have never been surpassed 
in the originality and productivity of their dramatic literature should 
have produced so little drama of more than local significance. 

As a result of this comparative inferiority of the drama in Spanish- 
America, less attention has been given to it by literary historians than 
it deserves. There is no adequate presentation of Spanish-American 
drama as a whole, and there are very few important studies of the 
dramatic literature of the different countries ; hence the importance 
of the Historia de la Literatura Dramdtica Cubana by Dr. Arrom. 
Here is a doctoral thesis that makes a definite contribution to scholar- 
ship and literary history; when similar monographs have appeared 
for all the sister republics, the history of Spanish-American drama 
can be written. 
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The Introduccién (pages 1-4) comments upon the lack of bibli- 
ographies, the difficulty of finding many plays that have had suc- 
cessful performances, and the paucity of serious studies of different 
phases of the drama in Cuba. Cuban poetry, comparable with that 
of any other Spanish-American country, has so eclipsed the rather 
mediocre drama that the latter has received very little attention. 
The rest of the introductory chapter gives a panoramic view of the 
theatrical activities of the island from its early colonization to the 
present time. This is followed by seven chapters in which the author 
traces in detail the early manifestations of interest in the theater 
(1512-1776) ; the erection of theaters and the continued importation 
of plays from Spain (1777-1837) ; the formative period (1838-1868) 
in which some of Cuba’s best poets made notable contributions to 
dramatic literature; the revolutionary period (1868-1901) in which 
the only type of drama that had any vitality was the realistic, witty, 
one-act play, journalistic or satirical in purpose, presenting national 
types of character and local customs; the period of independence as 
a republic (1902-1942) in which a conscious effort has been made 
by professors, literary critics, and journalists to create a national 
theater. The survey concludes with a note of optimism: 


Cuba not only has a long theatrical tradition that is deeply rooted in the 
soil of Spain, but has succeeded in grafting upon this tradition cosmopolitan 
techniques and tendencies, in the desire to create a theater of her own... . 
In spite of the comparatively small number of people upon whom it can count 
for its support, and the lively competition of cheaper entertainment offered by 
cinema and radio, the Cuban theater has retained enough vitality to continue 
the slow conquest of wider horizons. 


A Bibliografia General (pages 93-94) is followed by an Apéndice 
Bibliografico de Obras Dramaticas Cubanas (pages 95-127) in which 
are given bibliographical references to more than a thousand plays. 


Grorce W. UMPHREY 
University of Washington 


The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems. Edited by Ettiotr Van Kirk 
Dossie. The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, Volume VI. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. clxxx + 220. $4.50. 


This latest, although not last, volume of the six-volume set of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records brings to this reviewer a feeling of 
pleasure and satisfaction, for it is an additional assurance of the 
completion of a project which seemed rather ambitious and, at the 
time, unformulated, some twenty years ago when George Philip 
Krapp discussed it with me, while we were collaborating on an 
Anglo-Saxon reader. At that time it was still possible to acquire 
at secondhand the three-volume, five-part Bibliothek der Angel- 
sichsischen Poesie, which R. P. Wilcker had reédited and published 
from 1883 to 1898, and to one who had been accustomed to regard 
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the Grein-Wilcker Bibliothek as a philological classic to be ap- 
proached with awe and reverence it seemed almost presumptuous 
to undertake a new presentation of the corpus of Anglo-Saxon 
poetical writings. Now, however, as one regards the five published 
volumes (Volume IV, Beowulf and Judith, is still to come), neatly 
and attractively printed, with detailed introductions, up-to-date 
bibliographies, carefully considered texts based, for the most part, 
upon reéxamination of the manuscripts, and large bodies of notes, 
they seem so far removed from the somewhat haphazard collection 
of a long generation ago that one can only rejoice that the new set 
will soon be on our library shelves, ready for use by the student of 
early English literature. 

It is not an easy thing to sort out the poetry of the Anglo-Saxon 
period and arrange it systematically because of the number of manu- 
scripts in which the lesser pieces are comprised and the variety of 
types of poems to be found in them. Wilcker, who became Wilker 
during the fifteen years that his edition was being published, attempted 
to keep together the larger pieces of the main manuscripts, the Exe- 
ter and Vercelli Books and the Caedmonian group, but he separated 
some of the lesser poems in order to segregate in the first volume 
“Sticke, welche . . . nicht geistlichen Inhaltes sind,” and he also 
removed certain prayers and other little devotional poems in order 
to group them under special headings. In the set planned by Krapp 
the arrangement has been strictly by manuscripts, I believe, and 
while such an ordering of the poems has sometimes resulted in the 
separation of little prayers and other poems of the same kind, the 
editors have not tried to follow two different systems at one and 
the same time, as did Wiilker. 

It is true that in the present and latest volume of the Poetic 
Records a multiplicity of poems, manuscripts, and subjects has pro- 
duced a collection in which it is not easy to find one’s way about, 
especially since some of the titles which earlier scholars made use 
of have been changed. And following the practice prevailing in 
earlier volumes of the set of separating introduction, bibliography, 
text, and notes, has, as another reviewer has already remarked, made 
it difficult to work with any one poem because the pertinent matter 
is so widely scattered. If the fifty-three poems had been given 
consecutive numbers, one might finger through the book and find 
notes or other matter much more easily. As it is, the lack of a gen- 
eral index to the matters in the volume continually forces the reader 
to turn to the table of contents for page numbers, and to follow 
through the introduction if he is particularly interested in some one 
of the seventy-two separate manuscripts or other sources involved. 

A comparison of the “Battle of Maldon” and several other poems 
as presented in this new edition and in earlier ones shows relatively 
few divergences and testifies to the care with which both the earlier 
and the more recent editors have reproduced the manuscript read- 
ings. In the case of the “Maldon,” the present text rests upon a 
recently discovered transcript which Hearne used for his edition 
in 1726, as well as upon Hearne’s text. The transcript shows only 
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some ten variations, of which six are of some importance, and of 
these six Wilker had already assumed half of the more reasonable 
transcript readings more than sixty years ago. Other readings of 
Hearne’s edition, modelice (line 200) and crintgan (line 292) have 
been changed to modiglice and crincgan, and will probably meet with 
little objection. The only changes about which there might be some 
debate are perhaps one or two cases of the ligature ae versus e, and 
a change in line 186 of wurdon to weard, in order to support the 
present editor’s interpretation of the passage as a whole. In other 
texts taken from extant manuscripts the variations from earlier 
editions are relatively few and frequently illustrate a modern edi- 
torial tendency to be conservative and to retain manuscript readings 
whenever it is at all possible. On the whole, a comparison of the 
texts in this new edition with those of Wilker and other earlier 
editors gives one the comfortable feeling that the surviving Anglo- 
Saxon poems have been put into a relatively permanent form and 
can be used with confidence by future students, both for pleasure 
and for study, without fear of numerous emendations to upset 
acquired understanding of the poems, or of their language. 

It is to be hoped that a general index to the entire set of six 
volumes can be prepared for separate use or for future binding in 
this sixth volume, for changes in the titles of poems, such as “Lar” 
to “Exhortation to Christian Living,” “Proverbs” to “Maxims,” 
“Be Domes Dege” to “Judgment Day,” and numerous others that 
have been made by different editors in the course of the years, call 
for many index cross-references to enable the students of Anglo- 
Saxon philology to identify the poems in the new volumes. More- 
over, there will be altogether some 102 poems, taken from about 80 
manuscripts, and a general index would do much to increase the 
usableness of this new collection. There are, finally, several special 
types of poems that should be brought together by means of an index, 
especially the poems with runes, the two that have rime, the one or 
more with interspersed Latin and Anglo-Saxon, the prayers and 
glorias, charms, battle songs, and so forth. A carefully detailed 
index would do much to help the average student of early English 
literature to find his way around in what is at best a confusing and 
miscellaneous body of extant writings. It would make doubly useful 
a collection of material for which all Anglo-Saxon scholars will 
be grateful. 

ARTHUR G. KENNEDY 
Stanford University 


Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. By THEoporE SPENCER. New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xii + 233. $2.75. 


Several notable studies in recent years have shown something of 
Shakespeare’s relation to medieval forms and thought. Among these 
have been Willard Farnham’s The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan 
Tragedy, Mr. Spencer’s Death and Elizabethan Tragedy, and How- 
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ard Baker’s Jnduction to Tragedy. With these also belongs Mr. 
Spencer’s revision of his Lowell Institute Lectures, under the title 
Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, although, as its title indicates, 
it is much more than a treatment of Shakespeare’s connections with 
the Middle Ages. It is one of the most stimulating commentaries 
on Shakespeare and his art that I have seen. 

The title is admittedly ambitious. The author’s undertaking, how- 
ever, is comprehensive: he ventures to present “Shakespeare’s vision 
of life . . . its dependence on contemporary thought, its developmnt 
through dramatic form, and its universal truth.” This statement of 
aim suggests the structure of the book. 

The first fifty pages describe Shakespeare’s intellectual milieu. 
The description constitutes an excellent synthesis. The Renaissance 
concept of man’s nature recognized a conflict between man’s theo- 
retical, ideal nature and his real, or observed, nature. This conflict 
Mr. Spencer calls the “essential element in Shakespeare’s intellectual 
and emotional background.” 

The greater portion of the book is occupied with Shakespeare’s 
dramatic use of the struggle between good and evil in man’s nature, 
a struggle which had come to be accepted as a convention in drama 
long before Shakespeare began to write. The author shows that it 
underlies medieval, transition, and early Renaissance plays, and that 
it is fundamental to them. In the light of this convention, he then 
analyzes in some detail a half dozen of the great tragedies, including 
Troilus and Cressida and Antony and Cleopatra. The most im- 
pressive and able analysis, in my opinion, occurs in the portion de- 
voted to King Lear. Mr. Spencer’s interpretation of Lear, as well as 
that of Macbeth, is brilliant. Shakespeare’s last plays are treated 
more briefly than the tragedies, but it is demonstrated that even in 
them the basic pattern of the conventional struggle is shown: ideal 
man, his experience with evil, and his final reconciliation. 

In his eighth and concluding chapter, the author compares Shake- 
speare’s presentation of the problem of evil with other notable por- 
trayals of human nature. In passing judgment on the relationship 
of Shakespeare’s work to universal human experience, he shows 
that an advantage enjoyed by Shakespeare over more modern writers 
lies in a philosophy of affirmation about man’s nature, a philosophy 
which was a part of Shakespeare’s intellectual heritage. 

In Shakespeare and the Nature of Man the task of the author is 
complicated by his being required to take into account three per- 
spectives: that of Shakespeare’s literary development, that of the 
Elizabethan age, and that of “general human experience.” Mr. Spen- 
cer has met this requirement admirably and has produced a study 
that should be on the desk of every serious student of Shakespeare. 


Ernest H. Cox 
Blue Mountain College 
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Technogamia, by Barten Holyday. A Critical Edition. By Sister 
M. Jean CarMEL Cavanaucu, of the Sisters of Loretto at the 
Foot of the Cross. W ashington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1942. Pp. 253. $2.00. 


Our heart goes out in sympathy te Sister M. Jean Carmel Cava- 
naugh for the sheer thankless drudgery that was necessary to edit 
this play. Technogamia is by long odds the dullest production of 
Elizabethan drama. It defies reading, and only a strict sense of duty 
enabled me to get through it at the third attempt. On its first per- 
formance in 1617 it was received “with no great applause” and on 
its second in 1621 


The king himself did offer, what, I pray? 
He offer’d twice or thrice to go away. 


The play, however, still interests us in many ways for historical 
reasons. In the first place Ben Jonson is said to have revised it, 
although it is now impossible to discover traces of his handiwork. 
In these mud flats of bathos there is no rising eminence that suggests 
genius. Then, Holyday may throw some light on Twelfth Night. 
He has invented the figure of Melancholicus, the Puritan, dressed in 
black, cross-gartered, and wearing yellow stockings, a creature that 
looks suspiciously like a reminiscence of Malvolio. The play is most 
interesting to scholars because of the extraordinary number of tech- 
nical terms which antedate by a long interval the examples in the 
NED. I give a few instances, out of the many that occur, with the 
date of the earliest NED quotation in parentheses. Adonicke (1752), 
Asclepiad (1656), Hypermeter (1656), Scazon (1673), all on page 
46; A-quant (1621, s.v. equant), Conconcentricity (1803), on page 
49; degravation (only recorded from Johnson’s dictionary) on page 
73; doubling (1650) on page 101. The verb inheau’n (page 47) 
antedates the earliest entry in the NED (1652). Sister Cavanaugh 
states that the form is not given in the NED, but surely the catch- 
word enheaven, inheaven covers this form. The NED does not re- 
cord the canonical sense in which Thematicall is used (page 50), 
and in any case its earliest quotation is from the year 1890. The 
NED does not record Helicon used as a common noun (page 72). 

Holyday has invested this play with a further interest by plump- 
ing his stage-directions full of descriptions of costume. It is not 
likely that any other Elizabethan drama can match the wealth of 
exact detail about colors, materials, and fashion that Holyday so 
lovingly showers upon us. I imagine that students of costume will 
find Technogamia extremely important. 

Sister Cavanaugh has worked like a Trojan to throw light on the 
cavernous recesses of this play. Without detracting in any way from 
her performance I should like to point out two passages where her 
notes might be improved. “Bloud is Open-mouth’d and will tell all” 
(page 92) is the proverb “murder will out.” The game of flap- 
dragon (page 83) is still played. I knew it in my boyhood as snap- 
dragon. The lights were doused and a shallow dish of brandy with 
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raisins in it was set on fire by a match, and in the solemn darkness 
of a Christmas night lit by the tiny violet flames in the dish, we 
pulled out the burning raisins. I can recommend it to all parents, 
with or without their young fry. Sister Cavanaugh is to be congratu- 
lated on the thorough job of editing that she has done. 


HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of Michigan 


Religion and Empire: The Alliance between Piety and Commerce in 
English Expansion, 1558-1625. By Louis B. Wricut. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 190. 
$2.00. 


The economic interpretation of history, popular for the past 
quarter-century, has thrown a shaft of light into dark places and 
illuminated relationships hitherto unsuspected. That nations went 
to war chiefly fer glory, and colonized distant lands from pure zeal 
either to obey a Divine injunction to people the earth or else to 
reclaim the heathen for Christ, now seems more improbable than to 
a once naive generation of historians. But in adjusting our sights to 
a new vision of the past, economic determinists in general and Marx- 
ists in particular have gone too far in shutting out all other lights 
and perspectives. With contempt they have dismissed all aims other 
than the profit motive as sheer hypocrisy. It is now time to strike a 
fairer balance. The way, for example, in which Protestantism but- 
tressed capitalism and the cult of material success—almost a com- 
monplace since Weber and Tawney—should not lead us to neglect 
the way in which worldly enterprise in return supported Protestant- 
ism or to infer a bottomless cynicism among traders who evoked 
God’s blessing upon their argosies and held ships’ chaplains to be 
as necessary as navigators. Louis B. Wright, in this admirable vol- 
ume of lectures delivered in 1942 on the Walker-Ames Foundation 
at the University of Washington, reveals a firm grasp of this truth. 
“If we interpret the East India Company,” he writes, “in terms of 
our Own age, as a corporation of greedy materialists, using religion 
as a cloak for the exploitation of its own workers and of other 
people, we show a total misunderstanding of the period. The com- 
mercial pioneers of this era possessed a curious idealism which iden- 
tified economic prosperity and spiritual welfare.” In their eyes, suc- 
cess was a talisman of God’s favor; and only the engulfing material- 
ism that has come upon us since the Industrial Revolution makes it 
hard to understand that, by the lights of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
England, God’s favor was still the primum mobile encompassing all 
the visible world. This blessed equilibrium, of having one’s cake in 
this world and eating it in eternal felicity, almost unknown to the 
Middle Ages and lost to the modern world, was the unique achieve- 
ment of the Renaissance. 
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Dr. Wright’s previous studies of the Elizabethan middle-class 
(and hence mercantile) mind, of the transplantation of that culture 
to the James River, and of missionary zeal in the South Seas, here 
achieve a brilliant synthesis. He explains how the doctrine of God’s 
election, fused with Manifest Destiny, under the last of the Tudors 
and the first of the Stuarts produced the structure of the British 
Empire. 

The third of these lectures calls attention to an interesting dif- 
ference, which has escaped most scholars, between British attitudes 
toward Asia and toward the western world. From the East, land of 
Turk and Hindu, with paynim cults of stubborn antiquity, no har- 
vest of souls was anticipated. Hence the chief spiritual concern was 
to keep English colonists from apostasy, and little more. (Have we 
here a key to the failure of Britain to assimilate India, by remaining 
essentially aloof and cold toward the personal problem?) But west- 
ward, for spiritual hopes, the land was bright. From the harmony 
of these two forces, Religion and Empire, was generated the energy 
of soul and the stoutness of heart needed to overcome the lead of a 
century taken by Catholic Spain in possessing the New World. The 
religion of the Indians, reckoned by the meridian of London, was as 
the night of ignorant babes; the engrafted religion of Rome was 
already well known at home, and hated. The challenge to save souls 
was as irresistible as to advance the flag of enterprise, grow tobacco, 
catch fish, explore for gold, build homes. This theme is analyzed in 
these lectures under the head of various propagandas: literary, 
descriptive-geographical, mercantile, and ecclesiastical. 


Poets of imperialism like Michael Drayton and the chroniclers of 
adventure like Richard Hakluyt, joining hands with a great variety 
of clergymen “from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the vicar of 
Henstridge [Richard Eburne],” served as the spiritual dynamo 
whose impulses ran from England throughout the earth. Soldiers 
and sea captains, merchants and missionaries, by nature resolute, 
under the conviction that they were doing God’s will became heroes. 
Such serene assurance, in doing the work best calculated to advance 
their nation and themselves, has its humor and irony that are not 
for a moment lost sight of in Dr. Wright’s pages—but neither is the 
sober reflection, for our own day, that the hardest battles have 
always been won by the fighter’s faith in himself and in his cause. 
The spirit of sloth and ccwardice, masquerading as isolationism, 
is the negative side of such a story. In a fine concluding chapter, 
called “The Sense of Destiny,” Dr. Wright skillfully projects these 
parallel lines into the time-space of the present and the problems of 
our future, with reference to the American missionary enterprise 
and business friendship which has paid “an unforeseen dividend” of 
military alliance and rapport with China, as well as among our 
adopted children of Hawaii. A community of good will, under 
vicissitudes of peril and treachery, may turn out to be more durable 
than even the sinews of Empire. 

Drxon WECTER 


The Huntington Library 
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The Forgotten Hume, Le Bon David. By Ernest CAMPBELL Moss- 
NER. New York: Coiumbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xv + 251. 
$3.00. 


Professor Mossner says of this work, “This is a study in per- 
sonality, in the humanity of a profound thinker, an Inquirer after 
truth.” It is not, however, a biography, but rather a series of essays 
showing Hume as either patron or opponent of several Scotch, Eng- 
lish, and French contemporaries. Since Boswell fortunately, or per- 
haps unfortunately, chose to write a life of Dr. Johnson rather than 
one of Hume, it is almost impossible to get any very intimate view 
of Hume’s personality. Professor Mossner does not attempt this. 
Instead, he describes Hume’s relations to other personalities, and in 
this way humanizes the elegant, brilliant, and aloof philosopher. This 
has the effect of throwing the emphasis upon the other personalities, 
and incidentally of illuminating many aspects of the literary history 
of Scotland in the eighteenth century. At the same time it gives an 
accumulative impression of Hume’s personality very different from 
the conventional one. 

The first part of the book treats of three Scotch literary figures 
now almost entirely forgotten. Blacklock recommended himself to 
Hume because he was blind, destitute, and Scotch, and because 
Hume sympathized with the aspiration to create a national Scotch 
literature. However bad a poet Blacklock may have been, this effort 
of Hume’s was not altogether wasted, for it was Blacklock who 
later prevented Burns from emigrating to the West Indies by en- 
couraging him to continue his writing. Another who was aided by 
Hume was his kinsman, John Hume, whose tragedy, Douglas, was 
thought to rival the best of Shakespeare’s. Hume also praised and 
attempted to popularize the epic Epigoniad of William Wilkie. In 
both cases his good will was stronger than his good taste, but his 
desire to establish the independence of Scotch letters was not alto- 
gether unsuccessful. Hume, himself ambitious of literary fame, 
greatly encouraged these writers, and thus may be said to have pre- 
pared in some sense for Burns and Scott. It is significant, however, 
that his patriotism did not blind him to the weakness of Macpherson’s 
claims in regard to the poems of Ossian. In this controversy he dif- 
fered from Johnson in rejecting the authenticity of Ossian, not for 
the lack of empiric evidence (the manuscript), but on a priori 
grounds : because of the inherent impossibility that a literary culture 
should have existed among the Highlanders for so long a time. 

The controversy over population with the liberal clergyman, 
Robert Wallace, a controversy which was to issue eventually in the 
Maithusian theory, was conducted in a spirit of such enlightened 
tolerance as to be the marvel of the age. Throughout the eighteenth 
century reason had come to be more and more widely accepted as 
the common meeting ground of men of every opinion; Hume and 
Wallace demonstrated what might be called the etiquette of reason— 
they civilized controversy. More unpleasant, and also more dramatic, 
was the quarrel between Hume and Rousseau. After treating Rous- 
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seau with great generosity and patience, Hume fell victim to that 
poet’s morbid suspicions and was forced to defend himself publicly. 
Professor Mossner definitely establishes Hume’s innocence in this 
affair. 

The later essays are given to a discussion of Boswell and Johnson, 
and turn chiefly on the question of religion. Since these are the 
only chapters in which the author attempts to interpret or evaluate 
Hume’s position, they are the only ones open to serious criticism. 
In effect, he accepts the common eighteenth-century notion that faith 
must be rationally demonstrable, just as he assumes that death-bed 
conversions result from fear of annihilation rather than from fear 
of damnation. Fear and innate skepticism lay at the root of John- 
son’s hostility to Hume, according to Professor Mossner ; Johnson’s 
melancholia and Hume’s complacency are sufficient evidence as to 
the relative merits of their creeds. Professor Mossner thus insinuates 
rather than analyzes the significance of Hume’s position—a position 
that is justified far too often by Hume’s personal kindliness. 
Throughout he is depicted as le bon David, correct, kindly, urbane, 
and self-sufficient—in Professor Mossner’s eyes, the most stimulat- 
ing of modern philosophers. No attempt is made to establish a 
really critical view of the subject. The hero is impeccable. But the 
fact is that Hume as a man is inseparable from Hume as a phil- 
osopher ; he was not simply Je bon David; he was also a “sad Mon- 
taigne.” His superficial views of history, of men, and of literature 
are directly related to his conceptualist habit of mind in philosophy. 
If he is more naive and more articulate in religion than Johnson, 
it is because his philosophy excluded more. But since Professor 
Mossner systematically omits Hume’s speculative thought, we can 
only match our prejudices against the author’s, or, by philosophizing, 
move outside the frame of the book. All this is a good example of 
the insufficiency of the purely literary approach even to purely liter- 
ary matters. 

Professor Mossner promises another and larger work on David 
Hume, Man of Letters, in which we hope this demand for a critical 
complement to the present factual essays will be fulfilled. 


Leo LEonNARD CAMP 
St. Mary’s College, California 


Robert Burns: His Associates and Contemporaries. The Train, 
Grierson, Young, and Hope Manuscripts. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction by Ropert T. FitzHucH. With The Journal of the Bor- 
der Tour. Edited by DELANcEy Fercuson. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. x + 133. $3.00. 


This small volume here reproduces in print for the first time the 
contents of the Grierson Papers, the Train Manuscript, the Young 
Manuscript, and the Hope Manuscript, all of which have been 
known to the students of Burns but not to the general public. The 
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Journal of the Border Tour is given exactly as the poet left it, com- 
plete and ungarbled, under the editorship of Professor Ferguson. Pro- 
fessor Fitzhugh prefaces the book with an introductory essay called 
“Robert Burns, His Tradition and His Work,” in which his appraisal 
of Burns as a man with his faults and his virtues agrees in the main 
with Henley’s revaluation. The character of his poetic genius, his’ 
dependence on Scottish poetical traditions, the nature and play of 
his intelligence, whether in satire, wit, or sentiment, are briefly but 
tellingly set down. The manuscript accounts named above depend 
for their value less on their positive contribution to our knowledge 
of Burns than for their rounding out the environment of the poet in 
his social activities and acquainting us with his associates, and for 
the glimpses they afford us of a way of life long since vanished. 
The Journal of the Border Tour, edited by Professor Ferguson, is 
frequently a matter-of-fact record of movements and of dinners 
accepted, with occasional pawky remarks on personalities. 

The prospective buyer of this work can rest assured that the wares 
he is bargaining for are a’ ae ’oo,’ for the names of the two collabora- 
tors have long been known to be in the foremost rank of editors and 
interpreters of whatever pertains to Burns. But if he is at all touched 
with the caution of Scotch thrift, he may finger his bawbees rather 
tenderly before parting with three dollars for a book of only 133 
pages. 

Epwarp G. Cox 
University of Washington 


The Connecticut Wits. By Leon Howarp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. xi + 453. $4.50. 


This critical interpretation of four eighteenth-century men of let- 
ters, John Trumbull, David Humphreys, Joel Barlow, and Timothy 
Dwight, is welcome, for information is lacking on the writings of 
these “Wits,” who for a time made Connecticut the literary center 
of America. The first chapter is an excellent brief history of Yale 
College (from 1763 to 1778), where the Wits were students and 
tutors. The general facts are well known; but the discussion of the 
textbooks and the books the young men might have read in the small 
library collection supplies fresh information. Students “learned the 
elements of natural science from Benjamin Martin’s Philosophical 
Grammar,” “received religious nourishment from William Ames’s 
Medulla theologiae” or Johannes Wollebius’ Compendium theo- 
logiae Christianae, studied Locke’s Essay concerning Human Un- 
derstanding and Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will, 
and “were drilled” in President Clap’s own handbook, An Essay on 
the Nature and Foundation of Moral Virtue, as well as in Wollas- 
ton’s The Religion of Nature Delineated. These textbooks, however, 
were not allowed to overshadow the basal texts in ancient languages 
and mathematics. The teen-age boys were subjected to the tradi- 
tional impact of “solid learning.” 
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New ideas and fresh life came into the classrooms, fortunately, 
when Tutors Trumbull, Dwight, and Howe introduced the study of 
belles-lettres, English composition, and oratory. Professor Howard 
might well have gathered into one section all he has to say about 
the Yale College which emerged from the weight of “solid learning” 
to a recognition of belles-lettres. 

The chapter on Trumbull discusses the literary and _ historical 
qualities of his writings considered in chronological order, with par- 
ticular attention to their literary sources. The chapters on David 
Humphreys and “The Wicked Wits” are lucid and often brilliant. 
A similar chapter on the eccentric Dr. Lemuel Hopkins would have 
been a welcome addition. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to Barlow and Dwight—and 
rightly so. The discussion of Barlow shows independence in research 
and shrewd analysis, particularly in the paragraphs on Barlow’s 
Advice to the Privileged Orders. Parrington has praised this essay 
as “a great document of the time . . . warm with humanitarian en- 
thusiasm,” and has reprinted it in his edition of The Connecticut 
Wits. Professor Howard grants Barlow’s “humanitarian feeling and 
high philosophical imagination,” but he points out Barlow’s faults 
in political and social philosophy : 


The way of thinking illustrated in the Advice to the Privileged Orders was 
typical of the ingenious, gadget-minded humanitarians who were not original 
thinkers but were able to transform abstract theories into practical devices 
for the establishment of modern political democracy. 

The Advice to the Privileged Orders also illustrates the typical indiffer- 
ence of such men to philosophical consistency when it did not serve their 
humanitarian purposes. 


Barlow contended in the first chapter that society could change 
the nature of man, but in the final chapter he reversed his opinion. 
Furthermore, although he held that government should strike by 
“retributive justice” at poverty as the cause of crime, he was op- 
posed to “any radical proposal for sharing the wealth.” The exten- 
sive analysis of The Columbiad and other writings discloses Barlow 
as an inconsistent political theorizer and a humanitarian who hoped 
to benefit mankind by “‘versified propaganda.” 

Timothy Dwight, Connecticut leader in education and religion, and 
author of thirty-three dated publications, as well as many contribu- 
tions to periodicals, occupies nearly a third of the pages of the book. 
Dwight suffers as a writer from the appraisal of most of his works 
in chronological order, for many of these are without literary merit. 
Perhaps the reader knows that parts of Greenfield Hill, of Travels in 
New-England and New-York, and a few lyrics are good literature 





better than the writings of the other Wits. It is impossible to discuss 
Dwight without entering the controversies of Deism versus Congre- 
gationalism and Federalism versus Jeffersonianism. Parrington has 
done American criticism great harm by condemning Dwight because 
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he was a Congregationalist and a Federalist; Professor Howard 
tries to be unbiased. Perhaps the summarizing paragraph leaves a 
false impression, with the concluding statement that “most of his 
public utterances during the last two decades of his life [as president 
of Yaie] survive as nothing more than vivid reminders that no man 
can flounder more wildly than the one who hangs his clothes on a 
hickory limb and refuses to go near the rising tide which engulfs 
him.” 

A concluding chapter states wherein the importance of the Wits 
lies—not in their feeble imitations of foreign models, but in their 
revelations of the life and aspirations of the people of Connecticut, 
of New England, and of the new America. “. . . the importance of a 
study of the Connecticut Wits, in the literary history of the United 
States, lies in its revelation of the cross-currents and complexities of 
a period which formed the intellectual climate in which a later, and 
better, literature developed.” 

There is pleasure in reading these well-written literary essays, 
but the pleasure is somewhat lessened by the blurring of scholarly 
procedure which results from a scattered organization and a lack 
of specific documentation. The Bibliographical Notes, while indi- 
cating sources in a general way, are of litile aid in showing the 
extent of the author’s indebtedness to previous literary historians, 
and, as a natural corollary, the amount of his own original contribu- 
tion in terms of new material and sound criticism. 


GreEGcoRY PAINE 
University of North Carolina 


Resources of Pacific Northwest Libraries: A Survey of Facilities 
for Study and Research. By JoHN VANMate. Seattle: Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, 1943. Pp. xv + 404. $4.00. 


With this publication Dr. John VanMale has advanced notably 
the meritorious efforts of the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
to coordinate and make known the book resources of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, and of British Columbia. The various 
libraries of this region have now a very fair idea of the comparative 
strength and weakness in collections and specialized fields, and so, 
through their more exact knowledge of where desired books are 
located, can immensely expedite the work of research. Libraries 
are furthermore enabled to direct more intelligently the building up 
of acquisitions so as to avoid unnecessary duplications of what is 
rare and expensive. His knowledge of the contents of different 
libraries Dr. VanMale gathered from personal visitations and from 
reports furnished by the institutions themselves. The task of organ- 
izing the material must have been enormous with its problem of 
what to select for mention as being distinctive of any given library 
and significant for research, and how to group titles so that he who 
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reads may reasonably expect to find what he is looking for in some 
particular section. The plan adopted was to allow the survey to 
conduct the reader by way of subject divisions, such as the Humani- 
ties, Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, and Technology, to spe- 
cific university, school, city, and private collections, pointing out 
the runs of periodicals, pamphlets, tracts, and newspapers, rare and 
valuable sets, as well as the general class of books called for by the 
reading public. The disposition of the material is not free from faults, 
but it is difficult to propose a better plan for the whole. 

One criticism I would make, for the Humanities at least, is that 
too many individual books are singled out for mention which are 
neither unique nor intrinsically valuable, especially when unsup- 
ported by a rich array of closely related items. Nor does their pres- 
ence on the shelf confer any distinction on the library possessing 
them, since the ores I have in mind frequently appear on the market 
and can be readily obtained if wanted. The fact that the Dictionary 
of National Biography is to be found in a certain library hardly 
deserves mention, especially when that library is the Seattle Public 
Library. But attention should be called to the Private Papers of 
James Boswell owned by the library of the University of Washing- 
ton, as also to the large and unique Masonic Library housed in the 
Masonic Temple in Seattle, which, however, is probably not available 
for general use. The omission of my own Celtic library is due to my 
failure to describe it to Dr. VanMale. As a supplement to the ma- 
terials listed for inter-library loans, I cite a few of the titles: 
a complete run of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inver- 
ness (1872-1943) ; a complete set of the Celtic Review (1904-1914) ; 
a goodly number of the Irish Text Society publications; Anecdota 
from Irish Manuscripts; a large number of texts edited for the 
Todd Lecture series of the Royal Irish Academy; many collections 
of Ossianic matter; Windisch’s /rishe Texte complete; grammars 
and dictionaries of old and modern Gaelic; and numerous single 
texts and translations. It is worth knowing also that the University 
of Washington possesses the Revue Celtique complete (minus a few 
numbers) and the Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie. 

What must be borne in mind, however, is that this book is de- 
signed rather for the librarian than for the casual reader, and that, 
as Professor C. W. Smith, librarian of the University of Washing- 
ton, points out in the Foreword, it marks not the conclusion but the 
beginning of the task lying before the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association. 


Epwarp G. Cox 


University of Washingion 
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The New England Interest in Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. By Ep- 
warp V. Brewer. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, Volume 27, Number 
1, 1943. Pp. 1-26. 


This study by Edward V. Brewer is a most welcome addition to 
the already large and constantly increasing list of books, studies, and 
articles dealing with the literary relations between Germany and 
America. 

Mr. Brewer tells us that as early as 1802 a brief account of 
Richter’s life and work appeared in the New England Quarterly 
Magazine. A real interest in Jean Paul, however, did not set in until 
the late twenties. It was fed by two main streams of influence: one 
stemmed from Carlyle, whose two essays on Richter, the first of 
which was published in the Edinburgh Review (1827) and the sec- 
ond in the Foreign Review (1830), spoke almost as immediately to 
a public in America as in his own country; the other derived from 
the Transcendentalists and their associates. 

The author regards the period from 1842 to 1865 as the years 
of Richter’s greatest popularity in America. It is also the time of the 
most active interest in Jean Paul on the part of Charles T. Brooks, 
his most eminent translator. From 1802 to 1880 “nearly one hundred 
articles, reviews and translations appeared in some forty periodicals.” 
About one-third of them originated in New England. After 1850, 
however, interest in Jean Paul manifested itself in other parts of 
the country, notably in New York, Philadelphia, the South, and in 
Ohio where James Freeman Clarke tried to impart to this section 
of our country his enthusiasm for German literature. 

How can we explain this interest in Jean Paul? Van Wyck 
Brooks in his book, The Flowering of New England, suggests to the 
author a very plausible explanation of this literary and intellectual 
phenomenon. First of all, it represents the divergence of opinion 
between an older and a younger generation: the former, reared in 
the hard school of frontier life, placed greater emphasis on material 
and physical than on spiritual values, while the latter, no longer 
so exclusively concerned with the struggle for gaining a liveli- 
hood, became conscious of its starved emotional life and thus sought 
to create and grasp inner and spiritual values through its intuitive 
and emotional faculties. Secondly, this younger generation was pro- 
foundly influenced by Carlyle, who was its mentor and prophet, and 
was therefore inclined to regard the new realm of German literature 
through his eyes. In this twofold explanation, Mr. Brewer believes, 
may be found the clue to the warm reception given to Jean Paul 
in New England during the middle decades of the last century. 


THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 
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Norwegian Word Studies. By Ertnar Haucen. Volume I, The o- 
cabularies of Sigrid Undset and Ivar Aasen; volume II, The 
Vocabularies of the Old Norse Sagas and of Henrik Wergeland. 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. Mimeo- 
graphed edition limited to 100 numbered copies; present copy, 
number 37. 


The indices in the present volumes are based upon approximately 
400,000 running words for Old Norse, 128,000 for Norwegian 
Landsmdal, and 2,000,000 for Norwegian Riksmdl. At the time the 
present work was undertaken, word counts in Norwegian repre- 
sented less than 150,000 running words. The purpose of Haugen’s 
work was thus to supply a comprehensive Norwegian word count, 
upon the basis of which certain practical as well as linguistic and 
literary studies could be made. 

The Old Norse count can be regarded as fulfilling its purpose. In 
the modern Norwegian, however, there are certain hiatuses. For 
the Riksmdl Haugen has made admirable choices of such writers as 
Wergeland, Bjgrnson, and Sigrid Undset, who span the whole field 
of modern Norwegian literature, and cover more than a century 
of linguistic development. Norwegian Word Studies represents an 
essential minimum; an ideal count would have to include writers 
like Lie, Kielland, and Hamsun. For Landsmdil the present work can 
claim very little, for an index based on 128,000 running words is 
incomplete and practically useless for any basic comparisons. The 
author, of course, was fully aware of this, and only physical limita- 
tions prevented the working out of indices for the great writers of 
Landsmél—V inje, Garborg, and Olav Duun. 

The present count had to be simply a typographical count, rather 
than a morphological, lexical, or morphological-lexical count. Even 
the typographical count is valuable, although its limitations are 
numerous. Thus det (the, that, it) and saa (conjunction, adverb, 
and preterite saw) occupy high positions on all the frequency lists, 
positions they would not occupy were the meaning rather than the 
orthography the determining factor. Any comparisons in terms of 
percentage of the most frequently used words, based upon the typo- 
graphical count, must thus contain a liberal margin of error. A very 
frequently used word like gang, and its various forms gangen, 
ganger, gangene, and gangs, has numerous meanings that are not 
separated in the typographical count, and by virtue of its collective 
usages climbs high up on the list. These shortcomings, unfortunately, 
can not be avoided. However, there seems to have been one deviation 
from the purely typographical count. Thus De, Dem, and Deres, 
pronouns of the second person, singular and plural, are combined 
with de, dem, and deres, pronouns of the third person plural. The 
former are always capitalized, the latter only initially. Since dem 
and deres (them and theirs) rarely, if ever, begin a sentence and 


1Indices for Bjgrnson’s works, based upon 1,095,698 running words, are 
completed, but not yet published. Ibsen was excluded because most of his 
vocabulary has already been excerpted by the workers on the Norwegian 
dictionary in Oslo. 
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so would not be capitalized, Dem and Deres (you, obj., and yours) 
could have been made as separate entries without violating the purely 
typographical count—in fact, should have been made to conform 
to it. The question of De is more difficult to settle, for initially it 
might mean you, they, the, or those. However, the margin of error 
would have been infinitely less had the capitalized form of de (they, 
the, or those) been united with De (you). 

The indices do not represent merely a mechanical count, for all 
words that occur five times or less are given page references. A large 
proportion of the less frequently used words are thus marked for 
convenient study. Since all proper names are listed, most of the 
references to authors, countries, statesmen, and so forth, can readily 
be had. 

In addition to the word indices, which occupy the bulk of the text, 
Haugen has included a number of introductions and appendices; 
e.g., a general introduction to the subject of word counts, short 
estimates of each writer, frequency tables, some comparisons based 
upon the present count and incidentz] suggestions for further re- 
search on the basis of Norwegian Word Studies. Most of the lin- 
guistic discussions are of a general nature; they follow a pattern, 
but their execution is unequal. A somewhat fuller treatment of the 
language of Aasen and Wergeland would have been desirable. 

Errors are bound to creep into a work of this kind, and the mimeo- 
graph method makes the correction of simply typographical errors 
difficult. There are, on the other hand, a number of instances of 
hurry in the introductions and appendices. Thus we find (Volume I, 
part III, page 152): “The modern novels [of Undset] reflect their 
contemporary and conversational character very strongly in their 
word choices. The conjunctions preferred suggest frequent questions 
and answers. . . . The pronouns are those of the first and second 
persons. The verbs are all in the present tense.” It is difficult to speak 
definitely concerning the conjunctions, for some of those highest on 
the frequency list also have other functions (preposition, adverb, 
verb) which are not separated in the count. In her novels of modern 
life Sigrid Undset uses pronouns of the third person, in the first 
100 words, twice as much as those of the first and second persons 
combined, and the preterite forms of verbs occur almost half again 
as often as verbs in the present tense. It is of no help to a person 
who may be unfamiliar with Norwegian literature to read, for ex- 
ample (Volume I, part III, page i) : “When they [Ibsen and Bjgrn- 
son] portrayed financial transactions, it was chiefly in order to show 
that financiers are scoundrels.” Generalizations of this nature for- 
tunately do not detract from the value of the indices themselves. 

The indices included in Norwegian Word Studies can be put to 
a number of practical uses: they serve as an index to topical allu- 
sions, as the basis for word studies and stylistic studies of the authors 
concerned; they may be used as the foundation for the study of 
the historical development of Riksmdl and in part as tools for com- 
parative linguistic research. It is to be hoped that the Bjgrnson 
word count can be published, and that some provision can be made 
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to print some additional material pertaining to the jobs in the present 
work. The tedia attendant upon supervising and editing a word 
count of the magnitude of Norwegian Word Studies are numerous, 
and the thanks due Professor Haugen for completing the indices 
are many. 

SVERRE ARESTAD 
University of Washington 


An Outline of Modern Russian Literature (1880-1940). By ERNEsT 
J. Stmmons. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1943. Pp. 
v + 93. $1.00. 


In this little book Professor Simmons has given an excellent brief 
sketch of Russian literature from 1880 to 1917. His treatment of 
the Soviet period is one of the most lucid that has been prepared, 
but the material is very obstinate and complicated, and the author 
has written definitely from the Soviet point of view of 1940, with 
the result that he confuses at times the actual progress of Soviet 
literature. This, however, is to be expected, for the glorification of 
Socialist realism is today the main slogan of the literature on its 
official side. 

This necessarily involves a theoretical reévaluation and reinter- 
pretation of the earlier periods of Soviet literature, especially before 
the First Five-Year Plan, and the reader who checks on dates will 
be surprised to find what a large proportion of the novels cited in 
the chapters on the “Beginnings of Soviet Fiction,” “Fiction during 
the First Five-Year Plan,” and “Recent Trends in Soviet Literature” 
dates from this early period. These chapters are based on the present 
scheme of Soviet criticism. For the reader who cares to study the 
evolution of Soviet writing more or less independently of the official 
slogans it is easy to see that, during the period before the First 
Five-Year Plan, the familiar type of the intellectual began to re- 
appear in the literature in succession to the unpsychological but 
well-told stories of the Civil War period. We can see the gradual 
development of a Soviet psychology taking the place of a blind 
adherence to the cause of the Soviets and gradually penetrating into 
all aspects of life. Thus such stories as Panteleimon Romanov’s 
Without Cherry Blossoms (which is not mentioned) is a valuable, 
if not altogether edifying, picture of the process. So, too, are many 
stories of Lydia Seyfullina and others. 

The history of Soviet literature is the gradual recognition of the 
ordinary human instincts of man taking the place of purely sche- 
matic doctrines, and it is interesting to note that the author cites 
only the works of Nikolai Ostrovsky as developing a “highly special- 
ized communist conscience.” 

It may well be asked whether the social conscience as developed 
in the more modern works is really an outgrowth of the older writ- 
ings of the intelligentsia. Perhaps the greatest contribution of the 
Soviet regime, with its demands that literature be a positive force 
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and not a negative criticism, is to be found in its sharp condemnation 
of the older intelligentsia and in its willingness to recognize the posi- 
tive leaders of old Russia who were the special anathema of the 
critical writers. The reappearance in Soviet literature of such figures 
as Peter the Great, who passed out of the literature at the middle of 
the last century after the death of the gentleman-authors like Push- 
kin, is a very salutary step in creating links with the past. It is not 
important whether the new use of literature as a positive factor 
is due to conviction or to censorship. It exists, and it exists more 
sincerely than it did during the early period when Soviet literature 
rapidly flowered amid the turmoil of constant literary-political dis- 
cussion as to the purpose of writing. 

Professor Simmons is to be congratulated on this handy guide, 
which will be of value, although it may not be the ideal guide to 
Soviet literature for the student who endeavors to view the details 
of the works in a fair juxtaposition to the development of literature 
in other countries. There is destined to be a complete reévaluation 
of the whole of Russian literature from its beginnings. Perhaps it is 
still too early for this, but the reader instinctively feels that Pro- 
fessor Simmons could easily produce a still better, if longer, work. 
At the present time, his Outline is invaluable, and should find many 
readers. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 
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